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OBJECTS  OF  COLLECTIONS. 


1.  Manuscript  statements  and  narratives  of  pioneer  sett- 
lers, old  letters  and  journals  relative  to  the  early  history  and 
settlement  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  wars  of  1776  and  1812;  bio- 
graphical notes  of  our  Indian  tribes,  their  history,  character- 
istics, sketches  of  their  prominent  chiefs,  and  warriors,  to- 
gether with  contributions  of  Indian  implements,  dress,  orna- 
ments and  curiosities. 

2.  Diaries,  narratives  and  documents  relative  to  the  Loyal- 
ists, their  expulsion  from  the  old  colonies  and  their  settlement 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

3.  Files  of  newspapers,  books,  pamphlets,  college  cata- 
logues, minutes  of  ecclesiastical  conventions,  associations,  con- 
ferences and  synods,  and  all  other  publications,  relating  to  this 
Province,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  New- 
foundland. 

4.  Drawings  and  descriptions  of  our  ancient  mounds  and 
fortifications,  their  size,  representation  and  locality. 

5.  Information  respecting  articles  of  pre-historic  antiqui- 
ties, especially  implements  of  copper,  stone,  or  ancient  coins  or 
other  curiosities  found  in  any  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  to- 
gether with  the  locality  and  condition  of  their  discovery.  The 
contribution  of  all  such  articles  to  the  cabinet  of  the  society 
is  most  earnestly  desired. 

6.  Indian  geographical  names  of  streams  and  localities, 
with  their  signification,  and  all  information  generally  respect- 
ing the  condition,  language  and  history  of  the  Micmacs,  Mali- 
cetes  and  Bethucks. 
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7.  Books  of  all  kinds,  especially  such  as  relate  to  Canadian 
history,  travel,  and  biography  in  general,  and  Lower  Canada 
or  Quebec  in  particular,  family  genealogies,  old  magazines, 
pamphlets,  files  of  newspapers,  maps,  historical  manuscripts, 
autographs  of  distinguished  persons,  coins,  medals,  paintings, 
portraits,  statuary  and  engravings. 

8.  We  solicit  from  historical  societies  and  other  learned 
bodies  that  interchange  of  books  and  other  materials  by|  which 
the  usefulness  of  institutions  of  this  nature  is  so  essentially  en- 
hanced,— pledging  ourselves  to  repay  such  contributions  by 
acts  in  kind  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

9.  The  Society  particularly  begs  the  favor  and  compli- 
ments of  authors  and  publishers,  to  present,  witlr  their  auto- 
graphs, copies  of  their  respective  works^for  its  library. 

10.  Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers,  magazines  and 
reviews,  will  confer  a  lasting  favor  on  the  Society  by  contri- 
buting their  publications  regularly  for  its  library,  where  they 
may  be  expected  to  be  found  always  on  file  and  carefully  pre- 
served. We  aim  to  obtain  and  preserve  for  those  who  shall 
come  after  us  a  perfect  copy  of  every  book,  pamphlet  or  pap- 
er ever  printed  in  or  about  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland. 

11.  Nova  Scotians  residing  abroad  have  it  in  their  power 
to  render  their  native  province  great  service  by  making  dona- 
tions to  our  library  of  books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  etc.,  bear- 
ing on  any  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  or  Newfoundland. 
To  the  relatives,  descendants,  etc.,  of  our  colonial  governors, 
judges  and  military  ofiicers,  we  especially  appeal  on  behalf  of 
our  Society  for  all  papers,  books,  pamphlets,  letters,  etc.,  which 
may  throw  light  on  the  history  of  any  of  the  Provinces  of  the 
Dominion. 


ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 


CHAPTER  87. 

Section.  Section. 

1.  Incorporation.  3.       Property  vested  in  cor- 

2.  May  hold  real  estate.  poration. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 

(Passed  the  17th  day  of  April  A.  D.,  1879). 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and^Assembly,  as 
foUows: 

1.  The  Honorable  John  W.  Ritchie,  the  Reverend  George  W. 
Hill,  the  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Daly,  the  Honorable  William  J. 
Almon,  Thomas  A.  Ritchie,  William  D.  Harrington,  George  E. 
Morton,  and  John  T.  Bulmer,  and  their  associates,  members  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society,  and  such  other  persons  as  shall  be- 
come members  of  such  society,  according  to  the  rules  and  by- 
laws thereof,  are  hereby  created  a  body  corporate  by  the  name 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 

2.  The  said  corporation  may  purchase,  take,  hold,  and  en- 
joy real  estate  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  value, 
and  may  sell,  mortgage,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same 
for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation. 

3.  Upon  the  passing  of  this  act  the  property  of  the  said  Nova 
Scotia  Historical  Society,  whether  real  or  personal,  and  all  debts 
due  thereto,  shall  vest  in  the  said  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society 
hereby  incorporated. 
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AN  ACT. 

To  provide  for  the  Amalgamation  of  the  Library  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Historical  Society  with  the  Legislative  Library  and 
the  Management  of  the  Joint  Collection. 

(Passed  the  10th  day  of  April,  A.  D.,  1881). 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council  and  Assembly  as  follows : 

1.  The  Library  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society  shall 
be  amalgamated  with  the  Legislative  Library  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  regulation  and  management  of  the  Joint  Collection  and 
any  additions  that  may  be  made  thereto  is  hereby  vested  in  a 
commission  of  nine  persons  to  be  called  the  Nova  Scotia  Library 
Commission,  of  whom  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province 
for  the  time  being  shall  e%  officio  be  one,  and  the  remainder  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  annually,  one  half  by  the  Nova  Scotia 
Historical  Society  and  the  other  half  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 

2.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  for  the  time  being  shall  be  ex 
officio  the  President  of  the  Commission. 

3.  Should  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society  at  any  time 
fail  to  appoint  any  or  all  of  the  Commissioners  whom  said  So- 
ciety are  hereby  authorized  to  appoint,  the  rights  and  powers 
vested  by  this  Act  in  the  Commission  shall  devolve  upon  the 
other  members  of  the  Commission. 

4.  The  Librarian  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil, and  shall  be  such  person  as  the  Commissioners  shall  nomi- 
nate, and  shall  hold  office  during  good  behaviour. 

5.  The  Commissioners  may  make  bye-laws  from  time  to  time 
for  the  regulation  and  management  of  the  Library  and  prescrib- 
ing all  matters  necessary  for  the  control  thereof,  but  such  bye- 
laws  shall  not  go  into  force  until  approved  by  the  Governor  in 
Council. 

6.  The  Commission  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  the  ex- 
penditure, the  general  state  of  the  Library,  and  on  all  such  mat- 
ters in  connection  therewith  as  may  be  required  by  the  Gover- 
ner  in  Council,  which  report  shall  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  each 
branch  of  the  Legislature  during  the  session. 


RULES  AND  BY-LAWS. 


Revised  May  27,  1910. 

1.  The  Society  shall  be  called  The  Nova  Scotia  Historical 
Society. 

Objects. 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Society,  shall  be  the  collection,  and 
preservation  of  all  documents,  papers  and  other  objects  of  in- 
terest which  may  serve  to  throw  light  upon  and  illustrate  the 
history  of  this  country,  the  reading  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
of  papers  on  historical  subjects,  the  pubHcation,  as  far  as  the 
funds  of  the  Society  will  allow,  of  all  such  documents  and  paper 
as  it  may  be  deemed  desirable  to  publish,  the  formation  of  a  lib- 
rary of  books,  papers  and  manuscripts,  affording  information, 
and  illustrating  historical  subjects. 

Members. 

3.  The  membership  shall  consist  of  Ordinary,  Life,  Corres- 
ponding and  Honorary  Members.  The  Ordinary  or  resident 
members,  shall  pay  at  the  time  of  admission,  an  entrance  fee  of 
Five  Dollars,  and  Two  Dollars  after  each  succeeding  annual 
meeting.  The  Ordinary  Members  residing  outside  the  limit  of 
15  miles  from  the  city,  may  become  members  on  payment  of 
Two  Dollars  entrance  fee,  and  One  Dollar  annually  thereafter.  Any 
Ordinary  Member  may  become  a  Life  Member  by  the  payment 
of  Forty  Dollars.  The  Corresponding  and  Honorary  Members, 
shall  be  elected  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Society,  and  are 
exempt  from  all  dues. 

4.  Candidates  for  membership  may  be  proposed  at  any 
regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  Society,  by  a  Member,  The  pro- 
position shall  remain  on  the  table  for  one  month,  or  until  the 
next  meeting,  when  a  ballot  shall  be  taken,  one  black  ball  in 
five  excluding.  No  person  shall  be  considered  a  member  until 
his  entrance  fee  is  paid,  and  if  any  member  shall  allow  his  dues 
to  remain  unpaid  for  two  years,  his  name  may  be  struck  from  the 
roll. 
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Meetings,  Office-Buarkrs,  Etc 

5.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at  8 
p.  m.,  on  the  first  Friday  of  each  month,  from  November  to  May, 
both  months  inclusive,  and  special  meetings  may  be  convened  on 
due  notification  of  the  President,  or  in  case  of  his  absence,  by  the 
Vice-President,  or  on  the  application  of  any  five  members. 

6.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at  8 
p.  m.,  on  the  first  Friday  of  April,  at  which  meeting  there  shall  be 
chosen  a  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding 
Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  two  Auditors, 
and  a  Council  of  four  members,  who  with  the  foregoing  shall 
constitute  the  Council  of  the  Society.  The  election  of  members 
to  serve  on  the  Nova  Scotia  Library  Commission,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  17,  N.  S.  Acts  of  1880,  shall  take  place  at  the 
annual  meeting,  immediately  after  the  election  of  ofiice-bearers 
and  Council. 

7.  All  communications  which  are  thought  worthy  of  pre- 
servation, shall  be  minuted  in  the  books  of  the  Society  and  the 
originals  kept  on  file. 

8.  Seven  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  all  purposes  at  or- 
dinary meetings,  but  at  the  annual  meeting,  in  April,  ten  members 
shall  form  a  quorum. 

9.  No  article  of  the  constitution  nor  any  by-law  shall  be  altered 
at  any  meeting  when  less  than  ten  members  are  present,  nor 
uuless  the  subject  hes  either  been  discussed  at  the  previous 
meeting,  or  reported  on  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

10.  The  duties  of  the  ofiice-bearers  and  Council  shall  be  the 
same  as  those  performed  generally  in  other  Societies. 

11.  The  Publication  Committee  shall  consist  of  four  mem- 
bers and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council,  to  them  all  manu- 
scripts shall  be  referred,  and  they  shall  report  to  the  Council 
before  publication. 

Election  of  Officers. 

12.  All  elections  of  ofiicers  shall  be  made  by  ballot,  and  a 
majority  of  those  present  shall  be  required  to  elect. 
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THE  FISHERIES  OF  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FISHERMEN. 

BY 

THE  HON.  WALLACE  GRAHAM,  JUDGE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 
I. 

Before  the  Convention  op  1818. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  France  yielded  up  to  Great 
Britain  all  the  possessions  held  by  her  in  North  America  with 
the  exception  of  some  small  islands.  The  fisheries  along  the 
shores  of  the  ceded  territory,  saving  those  on  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland reserved  by  France,  went  with  it  to  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  that  country. 

In  1783,  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence,  the  thirteen 
colonies  which  became  the  United  States,  in  negotiating  the 
treaty  of  peace  put  forward  the  subject  of  the  fisheries  as  a 
matter  for  negotiation.  As  British  subjects,  the  fishermen  of 
the  New  England  colonies  had  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  fisheries 
on  the  North  Eastern  Coast;  not  merely  those,  but  they  had 
used  the  fisheries  known  as  the  Bank  fisheries  and  the  fisheries 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  (not  inshore  fisheries);  and,  they 
had  also  used  certain  shores  for  the  purpose  of  drying  and  curing 
the  fish,  as  the  mode  of  curing  then  was,  before  returning  home 
with  their  catch. 

Nothing  is  more  clear  now  than  that  they  ceased  to  have 
any  right  to  the  inshore  fisheries,  or  to  use  the  shores  of  British 
territory  for  any  such  purpose.  As  to  the  Bank  and  Gulf  fisheries 
beyond  the  territorial  limits,  no  doubt,  they  in  common  with  the 
subjects  of  all  other  countries  had  the  right  to  fish  there.  In 
the  War  of  Independence,  they  had  not  permanently  invaded 
or  acquired  any  part  of  the  territory  now  comprised  in  the  coasts 
of  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  or  the 
islands  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  right  of  fishing  went 
with  the  ownership  of  the  coasts  ;  but,  their  rights  in  respect 
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to  both  the  inshore  and  the  deep-sea  fisheries  were  not  as  clearly 
understood  as  they  now  are,  and  so  both  came  up  for  discussion 
by  those  who  negotiated  the  treaty;  therefore,  a  distinction  was 
made  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Their  use  of  the  deep-sea 
fisheries  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  right;  while,  the  use  of  the  in- 
shore, or  coast  fisheries,  or  the  privilege  of  curing  fish  on  the 
shore  was  conceded  as  a  liberty. 

The  effect  of  the  article  of  the  treaty  is  as  follows : 

(1)  .  The  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to 
enjoy  unmolested  "the  right  to  take  fish"  of  every  kind 
on  the  Grand  Banks,  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  also  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  all  other  places  in  the  sea 
where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  heretofore 
to  fish. 

(2)  .  The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
"liberty  to  take  fish"  of  every  kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use,  and  also 
on  the  coasts,  bays  and  creeks  of  all  other  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America. 

(3)  .  The  American  fishermen  shall  have  "liberty  to 
dry  and  cure  fish"  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbours 
and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands  and  Labrador, 
so  long  as  the  same  remain  unsettled;  but,  not  in  New- 
foundland. 

This  article  of  the  treaty  was  obviously  distasteful  to  the 
British  colonists.  The  thousands  of  Loyalists  who  had  been 
expelled  from  the  United  States  and  found  a  home  on  our  shores 
would  not  look  with  favour  upon  their  former  enemies  participat- 
ing on  equal  terms  with  themselves  in  the  fisheries,  which  by 
rebellion  they  had  forfeited. 

The  War  of  1812  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  brought  about  the  opportunity  of  raising  their  complaint 
and  claiming  something  different.  By  a  memorial  of  the  8th  of 
October,  1813,  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  entreated  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  guard  against  the  "hateful  article"  of 
the  treaty  of  1783,  and  to  exclude  the  French,  American  and 
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foreign  fishermen  from  the  narrow  seas  and  waters  of  these 
northern  colonies — stating  that  the  inhabitants  procured  a 
-living  by  their  industry  in  these  waters  which  unquestionably 
belonged  to  Britain.  They  urged  that  if  American  citizens  were 
to  obtain  the  right  of  entering  the  gulfs,  bays,  and  harbours  of 
these  colonies  that  there  could  be  no  security  against  illicit 
trade  and  the  numerous  evils  affecting  such  intercourse; 

''That  the  intercourse  permitted  by  that  fatal  article  of  the 
definitive  treaty  was  detrimental  and  ruinous,  "i 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1814,  when  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  two  countries  met  at  Ghent  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace 
(resulting  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent)  the  British  plenipotentiaries 
announced  at  the  first  meeting  that  the  British  Government 
did  not  intend  to  grant  to  the  United  States  gratuitously  the 
privileges  formerly  granted  to  them  by  treaty,  of  fishing  within 
the  limits  of  British  territory,  or  of  using  the  shores  of  the  British 
territories  for  purposes  connected  with  the  fisheries." 

Indeed,  in  the  original  instructions  to  the  British  Commft- 
sioners  dated  July  28,  1814,  it  was  stated  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  1783  relating  to  the  in-shore  fisheries  had  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  inconvenience  that  the  British  Government 
had  determined  not  to  renew  them  in  their  present  form  without 
an  equivalent. 

It  appears  that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  Sir  W.  Scott, 
and  Sir  C.  Robinson,  had  already  given  an  opinion  that  the  War 
of  1812  had  terminated  the  provisions  contained  in  the  articles 
•of  1783,  by  which  the  liberty  to  take  fish  on  the  coast  of  British 
North  America  and  to  cure  fish  on  certain  shores  had  been  granted. 

There  was  a  conflict  of  opinion,  between  the  Commissioners 
of  the  two  countries,  and  the  result  of  the  negotiations  was  that 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  without  any  provision  relating 
to  the  fisheries.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  speaking  of  the 
British  Commissioners  said:  "Their  efforts  to  obtain  our  ac- 
quiescence in  their  pretensions  that  the  fishing  liberties  had  been 
forfeited  by  the  war  were  unwearied.    They  presented  it  to  us 

*See  Journals  of  the  Legislature  1838,  p.  361— 
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in  every  form  that  ingenuity  could  devise.  It  was  the  first 
stumbling-block  and  the  last  obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty." 

This  question,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  Convention  of  1818,. 
between  the  two  countries,  was  rife  during  the  intervening, 
period. 

The  British  contention,  always  maintained  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  was  in  effect 
that  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  conferred  the  liberties  mentioned^ 
and  that  this  grant  had  been  forfeited  as  the  result  of  the  war. 

The  American  contention  was  that  these  liberties  already 
existed  and  were  merely  recognized  by  that  article  of  the  treaty 
and  were  not  created  by  it,  and  that  therefore  it  continued  in 
force  notwithstanding  the  War  of  1812.  A  long  correspondence 
on  the  subject  took  place  between  Mr.  John  Ouincy  Adams 
and  Lord  Bathurst;  but  the  British  Government  firmly  adhered 
to  the  contention  and  acted  upon  that  position.! 

It  is  customary  for  United  States  writers  in  discussing  the 
question  of  the  fisheries,  to  hark  back  to  their  original  conten- 
tion, but  for  those  who  have  to  negotiate  a  treaty  or 
take  things  as  they  find  them,  that  question,  whether  the 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  War  of  1812 
is  for  ever  settled.  For  us  it  was  settled  by  the  opinion  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  already  mentioned.  That  opinion  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  an  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  namely:  Sir  J.  Dodson,  and  Sir  T.  Wilde,  afterwards 
Lord  Truro,  obtained  at  the  instance  of  the  Nova  Scotia  House 
of  Assembly  in  1841;  and  it  was  decided  on  the  24th  of  August 
1818,  by  Crofton  Uniacke,  Judge  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court 
at  Halifax,  in  a  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Nabby  seized  by 
H.  M.  S.  Saracen.^ 

For  the  United  States,  it  has  been  settled  by  at  least  three 
subsequent  treaties,  each  in  part  touching  the  fisheries,  which 

^vSee  Lord  Bathurst's  despatch,  Murdoch  History  of  Nova  Scotia:  vol.3,  p.  382. 
^Journals  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  1837,  App.  No.  75. 
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liave  conceded  the  position,  and  by  the  condemnations  of  the 
Vice- Admiralty  Court  at  Halifax,  submitted  to  on  so  many 
occasions. 

The  concession  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  of  liber- 
ties which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  should  not  have  been 
granted,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  revocation  of  those  liberties 
on  the  other,  may  be  matters  for  the  historian,  they  are  no  longer 
subjects  for  the  consideration  of  treaty-makers,  or  those  who 
have  to  discuss  present  conditions. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1815,  the  commander  of  H.  M. 
S.  Jaseur  sent  eight  captured  fishing  vessels  of  the  United 
States  into  Halifax  as  prizes.  He  warned  off  one  found  on  the 
ground  of  fishing  within  sixty  miles  of  land,  but  this  extreme 
view  was  afterwards  disavowed  by  the  Government. 

In  1817,  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  to  seize  foreign  fishing- vessels,  fishing  or  at  anchor,  in  any 
of  the  harbours  or  creeks  in  His  Majesty's  North  American 
possessions,  or  within  the  maritime  jurisdiction  and  send  them 
into  Halifax  for  adjudication.  Under  these  instructions,  a  number 
of  American  fishing-vessels  were  seized  in  June,  1817,  by  H.  M.  S. 
Dee. 

II. 

The  Convention  of  1818. 

The  circumstances,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  led,  no 
doubt,  to  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  October  8th,  1818, 
still  in  force.  That  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin, 
the  American  Minister  to  France,  Mr.  Richard  Rush  the  Minister 
-to  Great  Britain,  commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  Mr.  John  Frederick  Robinson,  afterward  Lord  Goderich  and 
Mr.  Henry  Goulburn  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain. 

Article  one  of  the  treaty  is  as  follows:  I  recite  it  in  its  enti- 
rety because  its  interpretation  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
international  and  juridical  discussions : 
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"It  is  agreed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United. 
'States  shall  have  forever,  in  common  with  the  sub- 
ejects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  tO' 
'take  fish  of  every  kind  on  that  part  of  the  Southern 
'Coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends  from  Cape 
'Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands;  on  the  Western  and 
'Northern  Coasts  of  Ne^vfoundland  from  the  said  Cape 
'Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands;  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen 
'Islands,  and  on  the  Coasts,  Bays,  Harbours  and  Creeks 
'from  Mount  Joly  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador  to 
'and  through  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  and  thence  indefinitely 
'along  the  Coast;  without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  of 
'the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company: 

"And  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  also  have  liberty 
'  forever  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays, 
'harbours  and  creeks  of  the  Southern  part  of  the  Coasts 
'of  Newfoundland  hereabove  described  and  the  Coast  of 
'Labrador;  but  so  soon  as  the  same  or  any  portion  thereof 
'  shall  be  settled  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen 
'to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portions  so  settled  without 
'previous  agreement  for  such  purpose  with  the  inhabitants, 
'proprietors  or  possessors  of  the  ground; 

"And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce  forever  any 
'liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants^ 
'  thereof  to  take,  dry  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  three  marine 
'miles  of  any  of  the  Coasts,  Bays,  Creeks  or  Harbours  of 
'His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  not  included 
'within  the  above  mentioned  limits; 

"Provided,  however,  that  the  American  fishermen  shall 
'be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbours  for  the  purpose 
'of  shelter  and  of  repairing  damage  therein,  of  purchasing 
'wood  and  obtaining  water  and  for  no  other  purpose  what- 
'ever.  But  they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  may 
'be  necessary  to  prevent  them  taking,  drying  or  curing; 
'fish  therein  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the 
*  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them." 
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This  treaty  has  regulated  the  privileges  of  American  fishing- 
vessels,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  between  1854  and  1866;.. 
during  which,  the  so-called  Reciprocity  Treaty,  was  in  force, 
and  from  thence  to  the  year  1870,  during  which  a  system  of 
licenses  to  fish  within  the  territorial  limits  prevailed,  and  the 
period  between  1871  and  1885,  when  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  fisheries  contained  in  the  Washington  Treaty  were  in  force, 
and  the  period  between  1888  and  the  present,  when  a  "  modus 
vivendi"  providing  for  licenses  to  enable  vessels  to  visit  har- 
bours for  other  purposes  than  those  mentioned  in  the  treaty, 
has  prevailed. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  there  was  passed  a  statute, 
(59  George  III,  eh.  38) ,  to  make  it  effective  and  to  provide  for 
its  enforcement  by  the  courts,  by  the  imposition  of  penalties. 
By  section  3,  of  this  act.  His  Majesty-in-Council  was  given 
power  to  make  regulations  by  order-in-Council  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and,  no  doubt,  for  imposing 
the  restrictions  mentioned  in  the  treaty  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  the  privileges  thereby  granted. 

The  principal  provision  of  the  act  provided  for  the  forfeiture 
of  any  vessel  found  fishing,  or  preparing  to  fish,or  to  have  been 
fishing,  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays, 
creeks  or  harbours  of  His  Majesty  in  America,  not  included 
within  the  limits  excepted  in  the  treaty. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1836,  a  joint  address  to  the  Sovereign, 
by  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia  prayed  for  regula- 
tions to  be  made  under  the  Imperial  Act.  It  submitted  the 
great  importance  of  preserving  unimpaired  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges belonging  to  subjects  engaged  in  the  fisheries  upon  the 
coast  of  this  province  and  preventing  foreigners  from  interfering 
or  participating  in  such  rights  and  privileges.  It  set  forth  that, 
"  your  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  Province  have  experienced  great 
inconvenience  and  loss  in  this  branch  of  industry  by  foreign 
interference,  and  the  revenue  is  injuriously  affected  by  the  illicit: 
trade  carried  on  by  vessels  ostensibly  engaged  in  the  fisheries^. 
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who  hover  on  the  coast,  and  in  many  cases  combine  trade  with 
the  fisheries,  a  traffic  prejudicial  aHke  to  the  Revenue,  the  impor- 
tation of  British  manufactures,  the  honest  trader  and  the  poUtical 
and  moral  sentiments,  habits  and  manners  of  the  people." 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1836,  the  Provincial  Legislature  passed 
an  Act  (Acts  of  1836,  6,  William  IV.,  ch.  8),  entitled,  "An  act 
relating  to  the  fisheries  and  for  the  prevention  of  illicit  trade 
in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Coasts  thereof."  After 
reciting  the  Convention  of  1818  and  the  Statute  of  the  United 
Kingdom  it  continues: — 

And  Whereas  the  said  Act  does  not  designate  the 
'persons  who  are  to  make  such  seizure  as  aforesaid,  and 
'it  frequently  happens  that  persons  infringing  the  Articles 
*of  the  Convention,  aforesaid,  and  the  enactment  of  the 
'Statute  aforesaid,  on  being  taken  posesssion  of  profess 
'to  have  come  within  said  limits  for  the  purpose  of  shelter- 
'ing  and  repairing  damage  therein  or  to  purchase  wood 
'and  obtain  water,  by  which  the  law  is  evaded  and  the 
'vessel  and  cargoes  escape  confiscation,  although  the  cargoes 
'may  be  evidently  intended  to  be  smuggled  into  this  Province, 
'and  the  fishing  carried  on  contrary  to  the  said  Convention 
'and  Statute." 

Then  a  number  of  sections  followed  which  were  passed  to 
supplement  the  statute  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  received  the  assent 
and  ratification  of  His  Majesty  by  an  imperial  order-in-Council 
of  the  15th  of  June,  1836.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1836,  a  similar 
order-in-Council  of  His  Majesty  was  passed,  declaring  that  the 
clauses  and  provisions  of  the  provincial  act  should  be  the  rules, 
regulations  and  restrictions  respecting  the  fisheries  on  the  coasts, 
bays  and  creeks,  or  harbours  of  Nova  Scotia.  These  two  orders- 
in-Council  are  to  be  found  in  the  Journals  for  1837;  (Appendix 
1,  pages  2  and  3.) 

Similar  statutes  were  passed  in  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  in  1843  and  1853. 
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The  effect  of  all  of  these  provincial  statutes  was  that  a  penalty, 
as  in  the  imperial  statute,  was  imposed,  of  forfeiture  of  vessels 
found  fishing,  or  preparing  to  fish,,  or  to  have  been  fishing  within 
three  marine  miles  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbours. 

There  was  also  a  penalty  imposed  of  £lOO  on  the  per- 
son in  command,  if  he  should  not  truly  answer  questions  put 
to  him. 

These  statutes  also,  as  is  usual  in  Revenue  Acts,  placed  the 
iDurden  of  proof  on  the  person  disputing  the  validity  of  the  seizure. 

One  word  in  respect  to  those  colonial  statutes.  They  have 
met  with  severe  denunciation  in  the  United  States,  whenever 
the  fishery  question  has  come  up  for  discussion  or  negotiation. 
They  have  been  termed  harsh.  The  adjectives  used  to  charac- 
terise them  are  not  usually  found  in  diplomatic  currency.  It 
became  my  duty  some  years  ago  to  look  for  theoriginof  these  laws. 
They  are  just  copies  of  old  Enghsh  revenue  provisions.  The  colo- 
nists merely  turned  the  statutes  intended  for  smugglers  against 
fish  poachers  in  the  colonial  waters. 

And  mark,  everyone  of  the  provisions  had  also  been  copied 
by  the  United  States  from  the  Mother  Country  for  the  protection 
of  its  revenue,  and  will  be  found  on  the  United  States  Statute 
book.  And  no  decision  in  our  Court  upon  these  provisions  had 
ever  been  given  but  precedents  could  be  cited  for  it  from  the 
reports  of  the  United  States.  The  provisions  here  have  never 
been  used  harshly. 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  XoA^a  Scotia  in  1837, 
a  committee,  of  which  James  B.  Uniacke  was  chairman,  made 
a  report  on  the  subject  of  the  Fisheries  which  is  dated  10th 
April,  1837,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  for 
1837.  Appendix  Xo.  75. 

The  infringement  of  the  treaty  by  American  fishermen  formed 
the  subject  of  investigation. 

The  Committee  had  prepared  a  number  of  interrogatories 
and  those  interrogatories  were  submitted  to  upward  of  fifty 
witnesses  in  the  different  communities  of  the  province.  Many 
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of  them  were  entirely  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject... 
There  were  merchants,  people  engaged  in  supplying  fishermen, 
and  fishermen  themselves.  From  the  names  of  some  of  those 
who  answered  these  interrogatories,  I  infer  that  they  were  sub- 
stantial men  in  the  communities  which  they  represented, 
whose  statements  (for  many  of  them  were  not  on  oath  and  were 
of  course  given  ex  parte)  would  be  taken  as  if  they  were  on  oath, 
and  as  if  there  was  a  cross-examination  to  follow. 

In  my  opinion  the  report  of  that  committee  of  which  James 
B.Uniackewas  chairman  was  substantiated  in  every  respect  by 
the  evidence,  and  the  joint  address  of  both  houses  to  His  Majesty 
praying  for  action  in  the  matter,  was,  in  every  respect  justified. 

I  attach  as  an  appendix  to  this  paper  extracts  from  that 
Report  and  the  joint  address  to  the  throne  and  the 
reply  of  the  British  Government  thereto.  Under  date 
of  January  27th,  1838,  and  March  19th,  1839,  the 
Government  of  New  Brunswick  forwarded  to  the  British 
Government  similar  complaints  in  respect  to  that  Province; 
and  in  the  latter  case  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  after  an  investigation  and  founded  on  similar  evidence. 
On  the  24th  of  March,  1843,  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  forwarded  a  similar  address,  putting 
forward  similar  complaints  in  respect  to  that  province. 

These  documents  will  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Halifax  Fisheries  Commission,  1877,  Vol.  2.,  pages  1462  and 
following  (American  Edition)  and  are  also  included  in  the  Appen- 
dix thereto. 

III. 

Construction  of  "Bays." 

Probably  the  first  question  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Convention  arose  out  of  the  word  "bays,"  and  it  arose  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  British  contention  was 
that  three  miles  from  the  'Coasts  and  Bays,'  meant  three  miles 
from  the  coasts  and  where  there  was  a  bay,  three  miles  from  the 
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bay,  i.  e.,  the  entrance  to,  or  a  line  drawn  between  the  head- 
lands of  the  bay. 

The  American  contention  was  that  three  miles  from  the 
coasts  and  bays  meant  three  miles  from  the  coasts  and  three 
miles  from  the  shores  of  the  bays. 

In  July  26th,  1824,  two  vessels,  the  Reindeer  and  Ruby  '  were 
seized  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  (at  Two  Island  Harbour,  Grand  Manan) . 
The  seizure  formed  the  subject  of  a  complaint  by  the  American 
Government;  but,  probably  because  the  two  vessels  were  retaken 
possession  of  by  the  owners,  there  was  nothing  further  than 
the  reply  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  Addington  in  February, 
1825,  claiming  that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  was  within  the  prohibited 
limits. 

In  1838  and  1839,  seizures  were  again  made.  On  the  10th 
of  July,  1839,  the  American  Government  complained  of  seizures 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  made  by  the  Victory,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  appointed  Mr.  John  S.  Payne  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  United  States  vessel  to  proceed  to  the  fishing  grounds. 
He  reported  on  December  29th,  1839. 

He  says:  'the  authorities  of  Nova  Scotia  claim  a  right  to 
exclude  Americans  from  all  bays  including  such  large  Seas  as 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  and  also  to  draw  a 
line  from  headland  to  headland;  the  Americans  not  to  approach 
within  three  miles  of  this  line.  The  fishermen  on  the  contrary 
believe  they  have  right  to  work  anywhere  if  not  nearer  than 
three  miles  from  the  land.'     He  proceeds: — 

"If  the  ground  maintained  by  the  Americans  be  admitted, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  prevent  them  procuring  articles  of  convenience; 
and  particularly  bait,  from  which  they  are  excluded  by  the  Con- 
vention and  which  a  party  in  the  Provinces  seems  resolved  to 
prevent.   (See  Doc.  1st,  Sess.,  32nd  Congress,  Doc.  100). 

In  March,  1841,  the  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Lord  Palmerston  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  American  Minister 
to  England,  and  was  referred  to  Lord  Falkland,  then  the  Governor 
of  Nova  Scotia.    Lord  Falkland  wrote  in  reply  to  Lord  John 
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Russell,  Colonial  Secretary,  that  the  greatest  anxiety  was  felt 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Provinces,  that  the  Convention  of 
1818  should  be  strictly  enforced.  He  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  report 
of  a  committee  on  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  a  case  which  has  been 
stated  at  the  request  of  that  body  for  the  opinion  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  in  England. 

In  November,  1842,  Lord  Stanley  transmitted  that  opinion 
of  Sir  John  Dodson  and  Thomas  Wilde  to  the  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  contention  of  the  Colonial  authorities  in  respect  to 
bays  generally  (without  specific  reference  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy) 
was  upheld,  as  was  also  a  contention  that  American  vessels  had 
not  the  right  to  pass  through  the  strait  of  Canso. 

That  opinion  has  been  attacked  because  in  giving  reasons 
it  is  assumed  contrary  to  the  fact  that  the  word  'headlands' 
was  used  in  the  treaty;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole 
opinion  will  show  that  the  conclusion  is  not  wholly  based  upon 
that  assumption. 

On  May  10th,  1843,  the  American  schooner,  Washington 
was  seized  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  least  ten  miles  from  the  shore. 
The  Bay  is  about  40  miles  in  width  and  140  miles  long. 

This  seizure  formed  the  subject  of  a  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  Extracts  from  the  letters  of  Mr. 
Everett,  the  American  Minister,  of  the  dates  of  August 
10th,  1843,  and  May  25th,  1844;  and  the  letter  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  of  April  15th,  1844,  will  be  found  in  the  American 
Brief  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Halifax  Fishery  Commission, 
1877,  Vol.  1.  p.  145,  and  following. 

The  argument  of  Lord  Aberdeen  is  very  concise;   he  says:— 

"Upon  reference,  however,  to  the  words  of  the  treaty  it  will 
be  seen  that  American  vessels  have  no  right  to  fish,  and  indeed, 
are  expressly  debarred  from  fishing  in  any  bay  on  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia." 
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"  If  the  treaty  were  intended  to  stipulate  simply  that  American 
fishermen  should  not  take  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  Coast- 
there  was  no  occasion  for  using  the  word  'bay'  at  all;  but  the 
proviso  at  the  end  of  the  article  shows  that  the  word  'bay'  was 
used  designedly,  for  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  'proviso'  that 
under  certain  circumstances  the  American  fishermen  may  enter 
bays,  by  which  it  is  evidently  meant  that  they  may  under  those 
circumstances  pass  the  sea  line  which  forms  the  entrance  of 
the  bay." 

Mr.  Everett  in  reply  confines  the  argument  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  that,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  one  of  the  "Bays;  he  says: 

"In  estimating  this  distance  (three  miles)  the  undersigned 
admits  it  to  be  the  intent  of  the  treaty,  as  it  is  itself  reasonable 
to  have  regard  to  the  general  line  of  the  coast,  and  to  consider 
its  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors,  that  is  the  indentations  usually 
so  accounted,  as  included  within  that  line.  But  the  under- 
signed cannot  admit  it  to  be  reasonable  instead  of  following  the 
general  direction  of  the  coast  to  draw  a  line  from  the  south 
westernmost  point  of  Nova  vScotia  to  the  termination  of  the 
north  eastern  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  New 
Brunswick." 

In  August,  1844,  the  American  Schooner,  Argus  was  seized 
by  the  Sylph,  a  cutter  from  Halifax,  while  fishing  off  the 
Coast  of  Cape  Breton  within  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  North  to 
the  northern  head  of  Cow  Bay,  but  more  than  three  miles  from 
land. 

And  this  seizure  formed  the  subject  of  a  remonstrance  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Everett  to  Lord  Aberdeen  of  October  9th,  1844. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1845,  Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  to  Mr. 
Everett,  informing  him  that  the  British  Government  still  adhered 
to  their  previous  construction  of  the  treaty,  and  that  in  this 
view  they  were  fortified  by  high  legal  authority,  and  denied 
any  right  of  American  fishermen  to  fish  in  any  part  of  the  Bay 
of  Eundy  included  within  the  British  possessions,  or,  in  the  case 
of  any  other  bays,  within  three  miles  of  the  entrance  of  such 
bays  as  designated  by  a  line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland, 
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but  that  they  would  relax  the  right  of  excluding  those  fishermen 
from  the  British  portion  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  "provided  they 
do  not  approach,  except  in  the  cases  specified  in  the  treaty  of 
1818,  within  three  miles  of  the  entrance  of  any  bay  on  the  Coast 
of  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick. " 

Mr.  Everett  on  the  25th  of  March,  1845,  replied  that  'it  would 
be  placing  his  Government  in  a  false  position  to  accept  as  a  mere 
favor  that  which  they  had  so  long  and  strenuously  contended 
as  due  to  them  from  the  Convention". 

In  May,  1845,  Lord  Stanley  intimated  to  Lord  Falkland, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment "contemplated  the  further  extension  of  the  same  policy 
by  the  adoption  of  a  general  regulation;  that  the  American 
fishermen  should  be  allowed  freely  to  enter  all  bays  of  which 
the  mouths  are  more  than  six  miles  wide."  He  replied,  request- 
ing that  as  the  local  interests  of  Nova  Scotia  were  affected  so 
deeply  that  negotiations  ought  to  be  suspended  until  he  could 
again  communicate  with  him. 

The  Attorney-General  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Honorable  J.  W. 
Johnstone,  prepared  a  report  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  forwarded 
to  England.  This  report  will  be  found  in  the  well-known  report 
of  Lorenzo  Sabine  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Charles  Simonds,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
New  Brunswick,  went  to  England  to  oppose   this  concession. 
The  remonstrance  of  the  Colonies  was  so  far  successful,  that 
under  date  of  17th  of  September,  1845,  Lord  Stanley  wrote  to 
Lord  Falkland,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  as  follows: 
"Her  Majesty's  Government  have  attentively  considered 
the  representations  contained  in  your  despatches  respecting 
the  policy  of  granting  permission  to  the  fishermen  of  the 
United  States  to  fish  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  and  other  large 
bays  of  a  similar  character  on  the  coasts  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia;  and,  apprehending  from  your  statements 
that  any  such  general  concession  would  be  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  we  have 
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abandoned  the  intention  we  had  entertained  on  the  subject, 
and  shall  adhere  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  treaties  which 
exist  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  relative 
to  the  Fisheries  in  North  America,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
may  relate  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  which  was  then  thrown 
open  to  the  North  Americans  under  certain  restrictions." 

In  a  letter  of  the  21st  of  April,  1845,  Lord  Aberdeen  had 
-informed  Mr.  Everett  that  the  relaxation  in  the  case  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  had  not  been  extended  to  other  bays. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1852,  Daniel  Webster,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  in  an  important  state  paper,  dealt  with  this  subject : 

After  quoting  the  convention,  he  says:  "It  would  appear 
that  by  a  strict  and  rigid  construction  of  this  Article,  fishing 
vessels  of  the  United  States  are  precluded  from  entering 
into  the  bays,  or  harbors  of  the  British  Provinces  except 
for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  repairing  damage  and  obtaining 
wood  and  water. 

''A  bay,  as  is  usually  understood,  is  an  arm  or  recess  of 
the  sea  entering  from  the  ocean  between  capes  and  head- 
lands, and  the  term  is  applied  equally  to  small  and  large 
tracts  of  water  thus  situated;  it  is  common  to  speak  of 
Hudson  Bay  or  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  although  they  are  very 
large  tracts  of  water. 

The  British  authorities  insist  that  England  has  a  right 
to  draw  a  line  from  headland  to  headland,  and  to  capture 
all  American  fishermen  who  may  follow  their  pursuits  in- 
side of  that  line.  It  was  undoubtedly  an  oversight  in  the 
Convention  of  1818  to  make  so  large  a  concession  to  England, 
since  the  United  States  has  usually  considered  that  those 
vast  inlets  or  recesses  of  the  ocean  ought  to  be  open  to 
American  fisherman  as  freely  as  the  sea  itself  to  within 
three  marine  miles  of  the  shore." 
Under  a  Convention  of  8th  of  February,  1853,  the  case  of 
Ihe  schooner  Washington  came  before  two  commissioners 
appointed  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  subjects  of  the  two  coun- 
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tries.  The  commissioners  disagreed.  Mr.  Joshua  Bates  was;- 
chosen  umpire.  He  was  a  junior  partner  in  an  American  branch 
of  the  English  house  of  Baring  Brothers.  His  decision  awarded 
damages  to  the  owners  of  the  Washington.  It  will  be  found 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Halifax  Commission,  1877,  volume  1,. 
page  152.  His  grounds  are  not  clear,  other  than  that  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  was  not  a  British  Bay  because  one  of  its  headlands 
was  in  the  United  States,  and  that  Little  Manan,  an  American 
Island,  was  situated  nearly  on  a  line  from  headland  to  headland.. 

The  same  authority  awarded  damages  to  the  owner  of  the 
Argus,  seized  off  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton. 

The  arguments  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  Bays  will  be 
found  in  the  briefs  presented  before  the  Halifax  Fishery  Com- 
mission, 1877,  although  it  turned  out  that  no  decision  was  neces- 
sary, or  was  given,  in  respect  to  it  by  that  tribunal. 

It  has  been  held  in  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Stetson 
vs.  the  United  States,  by  a  tribunal  created  in  respect  to  the 
Alabama  Claims:  32  Albany  Law  Journal,  484,  that  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  at  least  twelve  miles  in  width  at  its  headlands  was 
a  United  States  Bay,  wholly  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  that  Government  and  no  part  of  the  High  Seas.  Reliance 
was  placed  on  a  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  2  App.,  Cases  349,  in  respect  to  Conception  Bay  in  New- 
foundland, which  is  20  miles  between  the  headlands,  and  the 
Concession  in  1793  by  the  nations  interested  in  the  case  of  the 
Grange  captured  within  the  Capes,  that  the  Deleware  Bay,  as 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  had  advised,  was 
also  United  States  Territory. 

IV. 

Conditions  Prior  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 

Between  1847  and  1851,  overtures  were  made  to  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  an  arrangement  as  to  the  fisheries  and  reci- 
procity in  trade.    The  duties  in  the  United  States  upon  foreign 
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caught  fish  and  the  bounties  paid  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  the  fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States  prevented  com- 
petition by  the  fishermen  of  these  provinces.  They  had  no 
market  for  their  catch.  For  three  successive  sessions,  Congress 
refused  to  pass  the  necessary  legislation  to  secure  reciprocal 
trade  and  an  arrangement  as  to  the  fisheries. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1851,  as  the  result  of  a  meeting  held  at 
Toronto  of  delegates  from  the  Provinces,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
then  Province  of  Canada  should  co-operate  with  Nova  Scotia  in 
protecting  the  fisheries,  by  providing  a  steamer,  or  two  sailing 
vessels  to  cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  along  the  coasts  of 
Labrador;  that  Nova  Scotia  would  continue  to  employ  at  least- 
two  vessels,  and  that  the  delegates  from  New  Brunswick  would 
urge  upon  that  government  the  importance  of  making  provision 
for  at  least  one  vessel  to  be  employed  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

This  co-operation  was  secured  by  the  Honorable  Joseph 
Howe,  who  reported  the  result  of  his  mission  to  the  Govern- 
ment:   (Journals  of  the  House,  for  1853,  app.  4.) 

In  1851,  the  House  of  Assembly  adopted  a  report  in  regard 
to  the  subject  of  granting  liberty  to  the  American  fishermen 
to  pass  the  Straits  of  Canso. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1852,  a  despatch  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Government  from  Downing  Street  assured  him  that  among 
many  pressing  subjects  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  since  their  assumption  of  office,  few 
have  been  more  important  in  their  estimation  than  the  question 
relating  to  the  protection  solicited  for  the  fisheries  on  the  coasts 
of  British  North  America. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  desirous  to  remove  all  ground 
of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies  in  consequence  of  the 
encroachment  of  the  fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States  upon 
these  waters  from  which  they  are  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the 
Convention  of  1818,  and  they  therefore  intend  to  despatch  as 
soon  as  possible  a  small  force  of  steamers  or  other  small  vessels 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  that  Convention." 
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During  the  season  of  1852,  the  brigan tines  Halifax  and 
Belle  and  the  schooners  Daring  and  Responsible  were  fitted 
out  and  commissioned  by  the  Provincial  Government  for  the 
protection  of  the  fisheries. 

The  Commissioner's  instructions  to  the  Commanders  will 
be  found  in  the  Journals  for  1853,  Appendix  No.  4. 

The  province  of  Canada  also  (in  pursuance  of  the  Toronto 
agreement)  employed  one  vessel,  New  Brunswick,  two,  and 
Prince    Edward    Island,  one. 

During  the  season  of  1853,  in  addition  to  the  government 
schooner  Daring,  two  vessels  were  chartered  by  the  provincial 
government  and  commanded  and  manned  from  the  Flagship 
'Cumberland.  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Works  contains  this  para- 
graph: "The  whole  of  the  grant  for  this  service  was  not  expended 
in  consequence  of  the  Vice-Admiral  (Sir  George  F.  Seymour), 
having  furnished  so  many  vessels  and  manned  and  victualled 
the  two  chartered  by  the  Province."  The  H.  M.  S.  Basilisk, 
Commander  Egerton;  the  Devastation,  Commander  De  Horsey 
and  afterwards  Capt.  Campbell,  and  the  Dart,  a  tender  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Jenkins,  were  employed  in  addition 
to  the  provincial  vessels  already  mentioned. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1852,  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  in  England  gave  an  opinion  in  reply  to  certain  questions 
submitted  by  Vice-Admiral  Seymour,  then  engaged  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fisheries.  This  opinion  and  the  questions  submitted 
will  be  found  in  the  Journals  for  1853,  app.  4.,  pp.  138  to  184 

It  appears  that  on  a  question  concerning  the  seizure  of  the 
Creole  in  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  at  Halifax,  in  which  the 
nationality  of  the  vessel  came  up  (the  vessel,  probably  to  evade 
the  laws,  having  been  transferred  to  a  person  claiming  to  be  a 
British  subject,  resident  in  the  United  States),  the  case  against 
the  vessel  was  dismissed,  but  Mr.  Uniacke,  the  Attorney-General 
of  Nova  Scotia,  consulted  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  Eng- 
land. Their  opinion  of  6th  August,  1853,  will  be  found  in  For- 
syth's Constitutional  Law,  p.  404. 
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A  paragraph  in  that  opinion  is  of  importance  as  establishing 
the  power  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  to  pass  the  Act  respecting 
the  protection  of  the  fisheries  already  mentioned,  and  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  the  present  Legislation  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

During  the  period  between  June,  1838,  and  October,  1851, 
twenty-six  fishing  vessels  were  seized  and  condemned  by  the 
Vice-Admiralty  Court  at  Halifax  for  violating  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty.  (See  Proceedings  of  Halifax  Fishery  Commission, 
1877,  Vol.  2,  p.  1472)  During  1824,  five  were  seized  and 
condemned  by  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  of  New  Brunswick 
and  one  in  1822,  and  one  in  1852,  and  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
three  were  seized  and  condemned  in  the  year  1852. 

V. 

Thb  Reciprocity  Treaty,  1854. 

The  negotiations  which  led  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  1854, 
were  regarded  by  the  Nova  Scotians,  from  a  distance,  with  great 
suspicion  and  distrust. 

During  its  existence  and  subsequently,  that  period  has  always 
been  regarded  as  an  era  of  great  prosperity  for  Nova  Scotia. 

It  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  want  of  representa- 
tion in  the  councils  of  the  Mother  Country  has  led  to  unjust 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Province. 

On  the  2nd  of  September,  1852,  a  public  meeting  was  con- 
vened at  Halifax,  in  the  hall  of  the  Province  Building,  in  con- 
sequence of  learning  that  it  was  contemplated  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  England  ' '  surrendering  to  the  United  States  the  privileges 
of  fishing  on  the  Coasts  of  the  Colonies:" 

There  was  an  address  drawn  up  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
asking  him  to  use  his  influence  to  stay  the  negotiations  in  Eng-, 
land  until  the  interests  of  the  Province  could  be  presented. 

A  memorial,  addressed  to  Her  Majesty  was  prepared, 
praying  that  the  existing  fishery  restrictions  might  be  preserved 
in  their  letter,  and  the  memorialists  deprecated  all  negotiations 
and  compromises  on  the  subject. 
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There  were  also  very  strong  and  very  argumentative  resolutions 
passed  at  the  meeting. 

These  documents  will  be  found  in  the  Journals  for  1853,  ap- 
pendix 4,  at  page  130.  They  are  all  eloquent,  even  the  resolutions, 
and  I  suspect  that  the  eloquence  is  that  of  the  Honorable  Joseph 
Howe. 

Heretofore,  the  Honorable  James  B.  Uniacke,  who  had  always 
been  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  the  fisheries, 
had  been  foremost  in  the  provincial  councils  in  dealing  with  the 
subject,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  had  dealt  with  it  with  ability. 

In  January,  1853,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  announced  to 
the  Assembly  that  the  United  States  had  at  length  consented  to 
negotiate  on  the  subject  of  their  commercial  relations  with  the 
British  Empire. 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  for  1853,  in  February, 
an  address  was  forwarded  to  Her  Majesty,  in  which  it  was  prayed 
that  no  treaty  might  be  negotiated  which  would  surrender  ta 
foreigners  the  reserved  fisheries  on  our  sea  coasts,  or  any  participa- 
tion therein,  without  an  opportunity  were  afforded  to  the  Province 
to  consider  and  express  an  opinion  on  its  terms. 

In  1854  Lord  Elgin,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  visited 
Washington,  and  as  a  result  of  that  visit,  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
was  signed  by  him  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  by  Mr.  Marcy, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1854.  It  was  said  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  haste  that  it  had  been  'floated  through  on 
champagne;'  but  it  was  possibly  Lord  Elgin  who  had  resorted 
to  that  subtle  agent. 

In  consideration  of  mutual  free  trade  in  many  natural  pro- 
ducts, including  fish  and  products  of  fish,  and  of  the  liberty  to  fish 
on  the  American  coasts  as  far  south  as  the  36th  parallel,  it  was 
agreed  that,  in  addition  to  the  liberty  secured  by  the  treaty 
of  1818,  "the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
in  common  with  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  liberty 
to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell  fish,  on  the  Sea  Coasts  and 
shores  and  in  the  bays,  harbours  and  Creeks  of  Canada,  New 
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Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  of  the  several 
islands  thereunto  adjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any 
distance  from  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  coasts 
and  shores  ....  and  also  upon  the  Magdalen  islands,  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish,  provided 
that  in  so  doing  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private 
property  or  with  British  fishermen  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any 
part  of  the  said  coast  in  their  occupancy  for  the  same  purpose." 

VI. 

Conditions  Subsequent  to  Reciprocity  Treaty. 

This  treaty  was  terminated  in  March,  1866,  by  the  United 
^States  Government,  after  a  year's  notice. 

Repeated  notices  were  given  to  the  United  States  fishermen, 
both  by  the  British  and  United  States  Government,  that  the 
privileges  given  by  the  Treaty  of  1854  could  no  longer  be  exercised 
and  that  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  of  1818  now  applied. 

In  order  to  avoid  measures  which  would  seem  harsh,  such 
-as  the  seizure  of  the  American  fishing  vessels  which  had  been 
fishing  on  the  coasts  during  the  twelve  preceding  years,  a  system 
of  licensing  was  adopted  which  continued  during  the  years  1866, 
1867,  1868  and  1869.  The  license  fee  charged,  at  first  of  fifty 
cents  per  ton,  was  afterwards  raised  to  one  dollar  and  finally 
to  two  dollars  per  ton. 

The  fees  were  paid  freely  at  first  in  order  to  avoid  seizure, 
but  in  the  latter  years  they  fell  off.  In  1866,  454  vessels  paid; 
in  1867,  295;  in  1868,  61;  in  1869,  31  vessels. 

Meanwhile  the  provinces  having  been  confederated,  the 
subject  of  the  protection  of  the  Fisheries  had  passed  to  the  Federal 
Parliament.  In  the  years  1868,  1870  and  1871,  legislation  was 
passed,  re-enacting  the  provisions  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures. 

In  May,  1870,  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  warning  masters  of  fishing 
vessels  that  the  issuing  of  fishing  licenses  by  the  Dominion  Govern 
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ment  had  ceased  and  calling  attention  to  the  Treaty  of  1818  and 
the  statutes  of  Canada  on  the  subject. 

Another  circular  was  issued  by  the  same  authority,  dated 
9th  of  June,  1870,  calHng  attention  to  the  Amendment  of  1870 
as  follows:  "It  will  be  observed  that  the  warning  formerly  given 
is  not  required  under  the  Amended  Act,  but  that  vessels  tres- 
passing are  liable  to  seizure  without  such  warning."  On 
November  18th,  1869,  Vice-Admiral  Wellesley,  of  the 
flagship  i^oya/  Alfred  in  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  had  recommended  that  this  course,  as  to 
giving  them  one  warning  should  be  abandoned.  The  Do- 
minion Government  employed  several  schooners  as  cruisers^ 
to  protect  'the  fisheries.  Twelve  seizures  took  place  during  the 
season  of  1870;  three  of  them  having  been  made  by  Her  Majesty's 
ships  of  war.  Two  out  of  the  twelve  were  seized  for  purchasing 
bait  which,  it  was  contended,  was  a  preparation  to  fish  within  the 
meaning  of  the  English  statute. 

The  case  of  the  White  Fawn  was  decided  by  Judge  Hazen, 
in  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court  of  St.  John,  and  the  case  of  the  /.  H, 
Nickerson  by  Sir  William  Young  in  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court 
of  Halifax. 

The  learned  judges  reached  opposite  conclusions,  but  the 
court  in  St.  John  did  not  at  all  dispute  that  the  purchasing 
of  bait  was  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  which  as- 
it  will  be  recollected,  only  admits  of  entering  into  territorial 
waters  for  one  of  four  purposes,  namely:  procuring  wood,  water, 
shelter  or  repairs.  The  decision  was  upon  the  terms  of  the 
statute  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  question  was  an  exceedingly  narrow  one;  whether  the 
statute  meant  preparing,  within  the  three  mile  limit,  to  fish  any- 
where, or  preparing  within  the  three  mile  limit  to  fish  within  the 
three  mile  limit.  This  question  has  now  become  of  no  importance,,, 
because  the  dilTerence  of  opinion  in  the  two  courts  led  to  legis- 
lation. The  Parliament  of  Canada,  in  the  year  1886,  amended 
the  Canadian  statute  by  providing  that  the  vessel  may  be  for- 
feited for  violating  the  terms  of  the  Convention.    It  is  quite 
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clear  that  entering  the  specified  waters  for  any  other  purpose 
than  wood,  water,  shelter  or  repair  is  a  violation  of  the  Convention. 

VII. 

Washington  Treaty  of  1871. 

Before  another  fishing  season  had  arrived,  the  Washington 
Treaty  of  1871,  containing  clauses  controlling  the  fisheries, 
had  been  signed  on  the  8th  of  May  of  that  year. 
By  article  18  of  that  treaty,  the  fishery  privileges  on  the  coasts 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  reciprocity  treaty  to  the  United 
States  were  granted  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  for  two  years 
after  notice  to  terminate  the  provisions  by  either  party. 

The  right  to  fish  in  American  waters  as  far  south  as  the  39th 
parallel  was  granted  to  British  subjects.  Fish-oil  and  fish  of 
each  country,  except  fish  of  inland  waters,  and  fish  preserved 
in  oil  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  other  country  free  of  duty. 

The  British  Government  contending  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence in  value  between  the  concessions  of  the  respective  countries, 
it  was  provided  that  a  Commission  should  be  appointed  to 
determine  the  amount  of  compensation  which  ought  to  be  paid 
to  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  this  difference. 

The  treaty  provided  that  each  government  was  to  appoint 
one  commissioner,  and  in  case  the  two  governments  could  not 
agree  upon  the  third  commissioner  within  a  period  of  three 
months,  then  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  London  was  to  make 
the  appointment. 

Great  Britain  appointed  Sir  Alexander  Gait  of  Canada;  the 
United  States  appointed  E.  H.  Kellogg,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  two  governments  not  being  able  to  agree  upon  the  third 
Commissioner,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  appointed  M.  Maurice 
Delfosse,  the  Minister  of  Belgium  at  Washington. 

The  treaty  did  not  become  effective  until  the  1st  of  July, 
1873,  under  proclamations  in  both  countries.  Yet  at  the  request 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  the  American  fishing 
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vessels  were  admitted  to  the  "inshore"  fisheries  in  April,  1873, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  the  whole  of  the  fishing  season. 

During  that  interval  the  United  States,  however,  did  not 
reciprocate  in  the  matter  of  the  duties  upon  Canadian  fish,  but 
continued  to  collect  the  same,  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  $300,000. 

In  the  case  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  not  then  a  part  of  Canada, 
the  fisheries  were  thrown  open  two  years  in  advance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  on  the  understanding  that  the  President 
would  ask  Congress  to  refund  the  duties  which  should  be  paid 
to  the  United  States  in  the  meantime. 

The  duties  were  never  refunded  by  the  United  States.  Al- 
though it  was  provided  that  fish  oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  should 
be  admitted  free  of  duty,  the  American  Congress  in  1875  imposed 
a  duty  on  the  packages  containing  our  fish. 

In  the  case  of  Newfoundland,  a  ruling  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  determined  that  seal  oil  was  not  fish  oil, 
and  must  pay  twenty  per  cent.  duty. 

VIII. 

The  Commission  at  Halifax. 

The  Commission  commenced  its  sittings  at  Halifax  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1877,  but  only  commenced  the  hearing  on  the 
28th  of  July.  Canada  was  represented  by  four  Counsel,  Mr. 
Doutre,  Mr.  vS.  R.  Thomson,  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  Mr.  Dana, 
and  Newfoundland  by  Mr.  Whiteway.  The  United  States  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Trescot.  On  the 
1st  of  September,  1877,  a  very  important  question  was  decided. 

The  British  case  had  claimed  compensation,  not  only  for 
the  privileges  of  fishing,  but  for  the  privilege  of  access  to  the 
shores  for  purchasing  bait,  ice  and  supplies,  and  trans-shipping 
cargoes  in  British  waters  instead  of  returning  home  with  the 
catch.  This  enabled  the  American  fishermen  to  double  their 
profits  by  securing  more  fares  during  one  season.  They  had 
clearly  been  precluded  from  these  privileges  by  the  treaty  of 
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1818,  and  it  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  incident  to  the  other  privileges,  these  privileges  had 
been  conferred  and  should  be  paid  for.  The  American  counsel 
contended  that  these  privileges  were  not  conferred  upon  them, 
and  this,  although  they  then  had  been  in  the  employment  of 
them  for  five  seasons. 

In  the  answer  filed  by  the  United  States  it  was  said: 

"Suffice  it  now  to  observe  that  the  claim  of  Great  Britain 
to  be  compensated  for  allowing  United  States  fishermen  to  buy 
bait  and  other  supplies  of  British  subjects  finds  no  semblance 
of  foundation  in  the  treaty  by  which  no  right  of  traffic  is  con- 
ceded,! 

''That  the  various  incidental  and  reciprocal  advantages  of 
the  treaty,  such  as  the  privileges  of  traffic,  purchasing  bait  and 
other  supplies  are  not  subjects  of  compensation  because  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  confers  no  such  rights  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States,  who  now  enjoy  them  merely  by  sufferance, 
and  who  can  at  any  time  be  deprived  of  them  by  the  enforcement 
of  existing  laws,  or  reinactment  of  former  oppressive  statutes. 

The  American  Counsel  formally  moved  for  a  ruling  of  the 
Commission  upon  this  subject,  and  the  tribunal  felt  obliged  to 
decide  that  compensation  could  not  be  given  in  respect  to  these 
matters. 

Sir  Alexander  T.  Gait  closed  his  judgment  with  these  warning 
words:  "I  therefore  cannot  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
the  contention  offered  by  the  agent  of  the  United  States  must 
be  acquiesced  in.  There  is  no  escape  from  it.  The  responsi- 
ility  is  accepted  by  and  must  rest  upon  those  who  appeal  to 
the  strict  words  of  the  treaty  as  their  justification." 

In  the  report  of  Mr  Foster,  the  agent  of  the  United  States, 
to  his  government,  Vol.  1-  p.  7,  he  says:  "Naturally,  therefore, 

^Proceedings  of  Halifax  Commission,  Vol.  1,  p.  123. 


'{Ih.,  p.  136.) 
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the  agent  and  counsel  of  the  United  States  felt  that  this  decisioiF. 
of  the  Commission  eliminated  from  the  British  claim  its  largest 
element  of  value." 

The  case  then  proceeded  upon  the  question  of  compensation 
for  the  privilege  of  fishing. 

After  a  very  prolonged  hearing  of  evidence,  both  oral  and 
by  affidavit,  and  after  hearing  the  arguments  of  the  following- 
counsel,  Messrs.  Foster,  Trescott  and  Dana  for  the  United  States 
Government,  and  Messrs.  Whiteway,  Doutre,  and  S.  R.  Thomson, 
for  Her  Majesty's  Government,  the  Commission  on  the  23rd 
of  November,  1877,  after  seventy-seven  conferences  in  all,  made 
its  award.  It  awarded  a  compensation  to  Great  Britain  of 
$5,500,000;  that  is,  it  was  decided  that  the  value  of  the  fisheries 
for  the  period  of  twelve  years'  enjoyment  by  the  Americans 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  duties  which  would  have  to  be^ 
paid  by  the  people  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  on  the  fish,,, 
fish-oil,  &c.,  imported  into  the  United  States  during  that  period 
was  equivalent  to  that  sum.  I  state  it  in  that  short  way  because, 
according  to  the  result  of  the  evidence  there  was  practically  nO' 
fishing  by  our  vessels  on  the  American  shores,  and  no  importa- 
tion by  us  of  fish,  fish-oils,  etc.,  from  the  United  States. 

The  Commissioner  for  the  United  States  dissented.  He- 
considered  that  the  privilege  of  free  markets  in  the  United  States 
for  fish,  fish-oils,  etc.,  exceeded  in  value  the  privilege  of  the 
American  vessels  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  of  British  North- 
America. 

The  fishery  articles  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  1871,  were 
terminated  by  the  United  States,  after  notice,  on  the  first  of 
July,  1885. 

While  they  were  in  operation,  the  provisions  were  carried! 
out  with  entire  liberaUty  on  our  part.  Even  in  default  of  com- 
pensation for  the  privilege  of  entering  our  harbours  to  procure 
bait,  ice  or  supplies,  or  of  trans-shipping  cargoes,  that  privilege 
was  conceded  freely  to  the  end  of  the  treaty;  and  this  although 
it  was  decided  by  the  Commission  at  Halifax  and  admitted 
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"by  the  Counsel  and  Agent  of  the  United  States  that  the  privilege 
was  one  which  might  have  been  withdrawn  at  any  time  without 
breach  of  the  treaty  provisions. 

IX. 

Conditions  After  Termination  of  the  Fishery  Provisions 
OF  THE  'Washington  Treaty  of  1S71. 

Again  the  treaty  privilege  of  fishing  had  terminated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fishing  season,  and  again  the  British  Government, 
viz.  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1S85,  by  agreement  gratuitously  extended 
that  privilege  to  its  close.  The  fishing  vessels  of  the  United 
States  continued  in  the  enjoyment  not  only  of  fishing,  but  of  those 
pri\'ileges  which  the  counsel  of  the  United  States  had  so  persis- 
tently shown  they  were  not  entitled  to. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  a  promise  by  the  President  to  bring 
the  whole  question  before  Congress  which  was  to  convene  on 
December  1885,  with  a  view  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission, 
to  settle  the  fishery  question,  but  although  that  promise  was 
performed  by  the  President,  it  was  barren  of  result  in  Congress. 

The  fishery  season  of  1SS6  opened  without  any  arrangement 
and  our  Government  had  no  option  but  to  proceed  once  more 
to  protect  the  fisheries  on  our  coast. 

At  the  instance  of  the  British  Government,  the  Minister  at 
Washington  addressed  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ascertain 
whether  the  United  States  Government  intended  to  notify  the 
fishermen  that  they  were  now  precluded  from  fishing  in  British 
territorial  waters.  On  the  2Sth  of  March  the  Secretary  of  State 
replied  that  by  a  Proclamation  of  the  President  on  the  31st 
of  January,  1885,  fuU  and  formal  public  notification  in  the  pre- 
mises had  been  given.  They  intended  to  rely  upon  the  rights 
secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  ISIS.  >» 

In  the  Canadian  Parliament  a  sum  of  S150,000  was  voted 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  fisheries,  and  it  was  intended, 
in  addition  to  the  Government  steamers,  to  employ  six  schooners 
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for  use  as  police  vessels.  Instructions  were  issued  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1886,  to  those  in  command  of  these  vessels  similar 
to  those  in  use  under  like  circumstances  in  1870.  The  United 
States  Government  was  informed  that  no  further  fishing 
licenses  would  be  issued. 

X. 

Right  of  Fishing  Vessels  to  Purchase  Bait  and  Supplies^ 
AND  TO  Trans-ship  their  Catch  in  British  Harbours. 

Very  shortly  there  arose  a  very  much  debated  question. 
The  United  States  Consul-General  at  Halifax  had  set  up  the 
claim  that  an  American  fishing  vessel  having  caught  her  fish 
outside  of  the  territorial  waters  might  come  into  any  harbour 
and  trans-ship  those  fish  to  any  port  in  the  United  States.  This 
started  the  correspondence.  The  contention  was  placed  upon 
the  ground  that  a  fishing  vessel  was  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a 
trading  vessel,  notwithstanding  the  renunciation  in  the  treaty 
of  the  right  of  a  fishing  vessel  to  enter  a  harbour  for  any  purpose 
whatever  other  than  the  four  already  mentioned.  It  was  claimed 
that  it  would  be  a  breach  on  the  part  of  Canada  of  the  bonding 
regulations  existing  between  the  two  countries,  by  which  the 
goods  of  either  pass  over  the  territory  of  the  other. 

The  Government  of  Canada  by  a  Minute  of  Council  of  6th 
April,  1886,  promptly  dejiied  the  claim. 

As  early  as  28th,  August,  1852,  the  Honorable  Joseph  Howe» 
Provincial  Secretary  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  a  letter  to  the  Commander 
of  the  Revenue  cruiser  Responsible  had  said,  ''The  Colonial 
Collectors  have  no  authority  to  permit  freight  to  be  landed 
from  (fishing)  vessels  which  under  the  Convention  can  only 
enter  our  ports  for  the  purpose  specified  and  for  no  other." 

The  argument  recurs  so  frequently  in  the  discussions  that 
I  will  refer  to  it  more  at  length. 

For  some  years  prior  to  1830,  the  vessels  of  the  colonies 
and  the  vesesls  of  the  United  States  were  precluded  from  trading 
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in  each  other's  ports.  A  system  of  non-intercourse  existed  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  By  virtue  of  a  statute  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  1825  and  by  virtue  of  similar  authority  in  the  United 
States  an  Order-in-Council  was  made  for  Great  Britain  and  a 
proclamation  for  the  United  States. 

The  Order-in-Council  is  in  the  following  terms,  and  the  Pro- 
clamation in  corresponding  terms: — 

"And  Her  Majesty  doth  further  declare  that  the  ships  of 
and  belonging  to  the  United  States  of  America  may  import 
from  the  United  States  aforesaid  into  the  British  possessions 
abroad  goods,  the  product  of  those  States,  and  may  export  goods 
from  the  British  possessions  abroad  to  he  carried  to  any  foreign 
Country  whatever. 

Upon  the  last  fifteen  words,  applicable  of  course  to  trading 
and  to  trading  vessels,  a  contention  was  made  that  fishing  vessels 
also  might  enter  our  bays  and  harbours  to  purchase  bait,  ice 
and  supplies  and  to  trans-ship  cargoes,  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  strongly  prohibitory  clause  in  the  Convention  of  1818  aimed 
specially  at  fishing  vessels. 

The  British  contention  was  shortly: 
*  *  Generalia  specialibus  non  derogant . ' ' 

A  general  later  law  does  not  abrogate  an  earlier  special  one 
by  mere  implication. 

The  Order-in-Council  only  dealt  with  the  export  of  goods. 
The  act  under  which  it  was  passed  and  upon  which  it  depends 
for  validity  only  authorized  its  application  to  the  export  of 
goods  to  be  carried  to  foreign  countries. 

American  fishing  vessels  are  not  so  employed.  They  are  not 
trading  vessels  by  the  law  of  their  own  country,  and  although 
they  sometimes  carry  a  permit  "to  touch  and  trade,"  as  inci- 
dental to  the  fishing  voyage,  that  does  not  enable  them  to  escape 
the  stringent  words  of  the  Convention. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1886  and  the  early  part  of  1887, 
this  question  in  the  United  States  reached  an  acute  stage  by 
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reason  of  an  enforcement  of  that  interpretation  on  the  part  of 
Canada. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1886,  the  fishing  schooner,  David  J.  Adams 
was  seized  near  Digby  by  the  Dominion  authorities  for  purchasing 
bait  and  employing  people  from  the  shore  to  catch  bait  for  her^use. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1886,  the  fishing  schooner  EllaM.  Doughty 
was  seized  in  St.  Ann's  Bay,  also  for  purchasing  bait.  The 
case  of  each  of  these  vessels  came  on  for  trial.  Before  judgment 
was  pronounced,  the  Government  offered  to  return  both  vessels 
to  their  owners.  The  offer  was  accepted  in  the  case  of  the  Ella 
M.  Doughty,  but  was  refused  in  the  case  of  the  David  J.  Adams. 
She  was  subsequently  condemned  under  the  English  statute,  by 
the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  upon  the  precedent  of  the  /.  H.  Nicker-  j 
son.  The  violation  of  the  Convention  of  1818  by  this  vessel 
was  scarcely  in  controversy. 

In  consequence  of  the  seizures  just  mentioned  in  a  Canadian  I 
port  for  purchasing  bait,  there  was  an  agitation  in  the  United  | 
States  and  very  strong  language  was  used  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress  in  respect  to  it.    It  was  claimed  that  it  was  a  violation  I 
of  the  right  of  American  vessels  to  trade  in  British  ports.      Ex-  : 
pressions  of  this  character  were  used: — 'unneighborly ' ;   'churlish  ' 
and  inhospitable  treatment';     'Medieval  restrictions  on  free 
navigation';     'Canadian  inhumanity';     'passionate  spite,'  'the 
Dominion  of  Canada  brutally  excluding  American  fishermen,' 
etc.,  etc.    A  report  to  Congress  contained  this  language,  "and 
"finally  a  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Privy  Council  declared 
"in  effect  on  November  24th,  1886,  that  an  American  manned,  j 
*' equipped  and  prepared  for  taking  fish,  has  not  the  liberty  j 
"of  commercial  intercourse  in  Canadian  ports  such  as  are  appli-  , 
"cable  to  other  regularly  registered  foreign  merchant  vessels. 
"Such  an  interpretation  of  the  present  legal  effect  of  the  first  | 
"article  of  the  treaty  of  1818  is  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  ■ 
"so  preposterous  in  view  of  concerted  laws  of  comity  and  good  | 
"neighborhood  enacted  by  the  two  countries,  that  had  it  not  ^ 
'.'been  formally  put  forth  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  would  L 
"not  deserve  serious  consideration  by  intelligent  persons." 
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Retaliatory  legislation  was  thereupon  introduced  aimed  at 
the  vessels  of  this  country,  the  railway  trains  of  this  country 
and  the  goods  of  this  country,  by  which  their  entry  into  American 
territory  could  be  forever  stopped  at  the  boundary. 

The  legislation  as  ultimately  passed,  although  never  put  into 
.iorce,  applied  only  to  the  prohibition  of  our  vessels  and  their 
cargoes. 

The  correspondence  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  between  Canada  and  the  British  Government,  com- 
prise handsome  volumes. 

It  can  hardly  be  realized  that  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
,a  commission  had  met  at  Washington  to  discuss  the  question, 
and  after  a  session  of  two  months  a  treaty  was  negotiated  by 
which  for  the  very  privilege  which  had  seemed  so  preposterous, 
namely:  the  privilege  of  American  fishing  vessels  entering 
■our  ports  to  obtain  bait,  ice  and  suppHes  and  transship  their 
catch,  the  Americans  had  given  access  to  their  markets,  duty 
free,  fish  caught  by  our  fishermen,  and  that  with  knowledge 
that  the  duties  paid  upon  these  articles  between  the  years  1866 
and  1873,  and  in  1886,  when  there  was  no  treaty,  had  exceeded 
:$300,000  per  annum! 

■  That  treaty,  it  is  true,  was  not  ratified  by  the  Senate,  but 
its  moral  force  remains,  when  it  is  recollected  that  Mr.  Bayardl 
the  Secretary  of  State  who  had  used  some  of  the  extreme  language, 
was  a  party  to  it,  and  behind  it  was  President  Cleveland.  But 
before  the  Commission  had  ever  met.  the  position  must  have 
"been  practically  abandoned. 

In  the  session  of  Congress  1886-1887,  a  report  was  presented 
"by  the  Committee  on  foreign  relations,  defining  the  rights  of 
American  fishing  vessels  under  the  Convention  of  1881. 

After  defining  what  they  may  do  it  proceeded: 

"The  American  fishermen  in  their  character  as  such  purely 
must  not  enter  the  prohibited  waters  other  than  for  the  purposes 
f  shelter,  repairing  damage,  purchasing  wood,  and  obtaining 
ater,  and  in  doing  this  they  are  subjected  to  such  reasonable 
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restrictions  as  are  necessary  to  prevent  their  fishing  or  curing; 
fish  in  prohibited  waters  or  on  prohibited  shores  and  thereby 
abusing  the  privilege  of  entering  those  waters  for  the  necessary 
purposes  stated."  Foreign  Correspondence  N.  A.  Fisheries, 
1886,  1887  No.  2. 

As  I  have  already  intimated  a  joint  commission  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  countries  to  settle  the  questions  in  dispute 
in  relation  to  the  fisheries.  This  was  brought  about  towards 
the  close  of  1887.  The  United  States  appointed  as  their  mem- 
bers Mr.  Bayard,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Angell,  President 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Putnam,  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  afterwards  a  judge  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  British  Commissioners  were  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  and  Sir  Sackville  West,  the  British  Ambassador 
at  Washington. 

XI. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington,  1888. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1888  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Washing- 
ton, as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  that  commission. 

The  question  of  the  ''bays,  creeks  and  harbours"  was  settled. 
A  commission  was  to  be  appointed  to  delimit  them,  and  certain 
rules  were  framed  for  its  guidance.  The  limits  of  the  exclusion 
in  respect  to  large  bays,  like  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  Miramichi, 
Bgmont  Bay,  St.  Anne's  Bay,  Fortune  Bay,  and  some  others  were 
defined.  For  other  bays,  exclusion  of  the  American  fishing 
vessels  was  restricted  to  those  which  were  ten  miles  wide;  no 
doubt,  following  the  treaties  between  England  and  France  in 
respect  to  Newfoundland. 

Nothing  in  the  treaty  was  to  affect  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Straits  of  Canso. 

When  putting  into  bays  or  harbours  for  wood,  water,  shelter 
or  repairs  they  were  not  required  to  report  or  clear  at  the  customs 
house,  unless  they  remained  for  over  twenty-four  hours,  nor  be 
liable  for  pilotage  or  port  dues. 
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Fishing  vessels  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  should  have 
on  the  Atlantic  Coasts  of  the  United  States  the  privileges  that 
United  States  fishing  vessels  had  under  that  treaty  in  the  waters 
of  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

When  the  United  States  should  remove  the  duties  from 
fish  and  fish  oil,  including  whale  oil  and  seal  oil,  entering  the 
States  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  the  like  products  should 
be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada  and  Newfoundland  from 
the  United  States,  and  upon  such  removal  of  duties  and  while 
that  condition  lasted,  the  United  States  fishing  vessels  should 
have  the  privilege  of  entering  the  ports,  bays  and  harbours  of 
the  coasts  of  Canada  and  of  Newfoundland,  by  means  of  annual 
licenses  free  of  Charge,  for  the  purposes  of ; 

1 .  The  purchase  of  provisions,  bait,  ice,  lines  and  all  other 
supplies  and  outfits. 

2.  Trans-shipment  of  catch. 

3.  Shipping  of  crews. 

Provided  that  supplies  other  than  bait  should  not  be  obtain- 
ed by  barter. 

This  treaty,  as  I  have  intimated,  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
That  body  under  the  American  Constitution  is  the  treaty-making 
power.  It  gives  that  country  two  chances  in  every  treaty-mak- 
ing. If  their  plenipotentiaries  have  made  a  good  bargain,  the 
Senate  may  adopt  it;  if  a  bad  bargain,  the  Senate  may  reject  it. 

And  whether  that  treaty  of  1888  was  good  or  bad,  that  is 
the  fate  which  befell  it. 

In  England,  no  government  could  hold  office  for  an  hour, 
if  the  parliament  of  the  Country  overruled  a  treaty  which  had 
been  negotiated  under  its  auspices.  The  President  and  his 
government,  though  sustaining  this  treaty,  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  make  an  apology  to  the  other  party  to  the  treaty,  after 
the  Senate  had  destroyed  it.  Meanwhile  for  two  years,  there 
was  a  temporary  provision  for  a  system  of  licensing  American 
fishing  vessels  enabling  them  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1 . 50  per 
ton  to  enter  our  bays  and  harbours  to  obtain  ice,  bait,  and 
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supplies  and  to  trans-ship  cargoes  and  ship  crews,  and  since  1888 
that  'modus  vivendi'  as  it  is  called  was  renewed. 

Canada  still  maintains  an  expensive  protection  fleet  to  prevent 
actual  fishing  within  the  territorial  waters,  but  the  number  o^ 
seizures  is  not  great,  and,  only  in  two  cases,  I  think  have 
the  seizures  been  prosecuted  to  condemnation. 

Perhaps  my  closing  word  will  not  be  deemed  wholly  irrelevant ^ 
if  I  express  my  conviction  that  our  profound  acknowledgments 
are  due  to  the  Mother  Country,  for  her  services  in  connection 
with  this  subject.  From  the  days  of  our  colonial  infancy  when 
we  had  no  language  but  a  cry,  until  now  when  we  have  a  great 
deal  to  say,  and  even  a  few  fishery  cruisers,  she  has  stood  by  us. 
And  be  it  remembered,  our  disinherited  big  brother  to  the  south 
has  been  sometimes  noisy. 

Since  the  Convention  of  1818,  she  has  negotiated  three  treaties 
and  fought  as  many  arbitrations,  all  about  our  fisheries.  In 
the  latest  one  of  each,  Canada  has  borne  a  portion  only  of  the 
expenses,  mainly  in  payments  to  her  own  employees.  If  the 
Mother  Country  won  the  case,  the  money  was  paid  to  us,  witness 
the  Halifax  award  of  five  and  a  half  millions,  which  sum,  is  paying 
our  fishery  bounties  to-day.  But  if  there  was  a  loss,  she  paid  it, 
witness  the  payment  of  $75,000,  made  to  the  United  States 
for  injuries  by  Newfoundlanders  to  American  fishermen's  property, 
and  also  the  awards  in  the  cases  of  the  Washington  and  the 
Argus. 

Her  warships  have  not  only  been  within  hail,  but  with  gun- 
boats and  tenders  from  them,  she,  for  many  seasons,  policed  our 
shores  and  actually  watched  and  boarded  and  seized  trespassing 
fishing  vessels.  And  the  work  was  wisely  done.  There  were  not 
so  many  afterclaps  after  their  seizures  as  there  were  after  the 
colonial  captures. 

The  services  of  the  officials  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  Foreign 
Office,  the  crown  lawyers,  the  diplomatists  and  statesmen  of 
England  have  been  freely  requisitioned  at  the  call  of  the  colonies 
during  that  ninety  years.  And  there  are  some  great  names 
among  them.  As  late  as  1886,  when  we  thought  ourselves  strong 
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in  men,  Lord  Rosebery,  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe  at  Ottawa,  dealing  with  the  American  complaints  of  1886^ 
and  Joseph  Chamberlain,  at  Washington,  negotiating  the  treaty 
of  1888  were  really  names  to  conjure  with. 

Our  one  great  loss  during  the  period  has  not  been  so  much 
a  loss  of  fish  as  of  fishermen.  And  that  loss  has  not  been  due 
to  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Mother  Country.  Thousands 
of  our  fishermen  transferred  their  allegiance,  and  their  homes 
to  the  American  Republic  because  they  could  thus  escape  the 
duties  on  British-caught  fish  and  participate  in  the  bounties 
formerly  paid  to  American  fishermen.  And  that  loss  is  a  grievous 
one.  But  on  the  whole  as  the  result  of  the  treaties,  the  arbitra- 
tions and  adjudications,  we  have  come  off  well.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  that  condition  has  been  brought  about  largely  by  the 
Mother  Country. 
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APPENDIX. 


Extract  from  report  of  James  B.  Uniacke,  Chairman,  of 
10th  April,  1837: 

It  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  by  witnesses  of  unquestion- 
'able  character,  that  the  fishing  vessels  of  that  country 
'resort  to  our  shores  with  as  little  concern  as  they  quit 
'their  own;  that  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  Convention, 
'they  purchase  bait  from  the  inhabitants  and  in  many 
'instances  set  their  own  nets  within  the  harbours  of  the 
^Province,  and  on  various  occasions  have  by  force  coerced 
'  the  inhabitants  to  submit  to  their  encroachment;  and  they 
'land  on  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  pursue  the  fishery  there- 
*from  as  unrestricted  as  British  subjects,  although  the  Con- 
'vention  cedes  no  such  right.  The  consequence  following 
^on  the  train  of  these  open  violations  of  a  solemn  treaty 
'are  illicit  trade,  destruction  of  the  fishery  by  the  means 
'of  conducting  it,  interruption  of  that  mutual  confidence 
'which  ought  always  to  exist  between  the  merchants  and 
'  fishermen  of  a  country — inducing  the  former  to  supply  and 
'  the  latter  to  make  payments  with  punctuality  and  formality, 
'the  luring  from  our  shores  by  means  of  bounties  the  fruits 
'of  our  country  to  their  employment,  reducing  our  popula- 
'tion  and  impoverishing  our  Province — while  they  add 
'strength  and  vigor  to  their  own." 


Extract  from  address  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  of 
Nova  Scotia,  dated  23rd  March,  1838.  Journals  of  1838,  page 
:361. 

"They  humbly  approached  Her  Majesty  with  their  com- 
'  plaint  against  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  violate 
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'with  impunity  the  provisions  of  treaties  existing  between? 
'the  two  nations  to  the  injury  and  detriment  of  the  in- 
'habitants  of  this  Colony." 

"The  commercial  eagerness  which  characterizes  the 
'people  of  the  United  States,  aided  by  the  spirit  of  their 
'government,  has  for  years  caused  them  to  transgress  the 
'bounds,  defined  by  treaty  and  exercise  rights  over  the 
"fisheries  of  these  colonies  not  ceded  even  by  the  unfor-^ 
'  tunate  Convention  alluded  to ;  these  fishermen  in  violation 
'of  that  Convention  enter  the  gulfs,  bays  and  waters  of 
'these  Colonies;  they  land  on  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward 
'Island  and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  by  force,  and 
'aided  by  superior  numbers,  drive  'British'  fishermen  from 
'Banks  and  Fishing  grounds,  solely  and  exclusively  'Brit- 
'ish,*  and  by  carrying  on  an  unlawful  intercourse  with 
'needy  and  unprotected  fishermen  induce  them  to  violate 
*all  the  laws  of  trade — demoralizing  and  contaminating 
'the  ignorant  but  loyal  inhabitants  along  our  extensive 
'shores,  and  most  essentially  injuring  the  manufacturers 
'of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  merchants  and  shipowners 
'of  the  Empire  and  the  revenue  of  this  and  other  Pro- 
'vinces/'  Then,  it  prayed  "that  small  armed  vessels  may 
*be  ordered  to  cruise  on  the  Coasts  of  these  Colonies  to 
'prevent  such  encroachment,  or  to  direct  two  steamboats 
*to  be  added  to  the  fleet  on  this  Station  to  resort  to  the 
'various  fishing  grounds  during  the  season,  and  that  the 
'Legislature  will  cause  depots  of  fuel  to  be  provided  for 
'them  at  the  Provincial  expense." 


Extract  from  despatch  from  Lord  Glenelg  of  5th  Nov.^ 
1838,  in  reply  to  General  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  despatch  of 
26th  March  last,  transmitting  a  joint  address  to  the  Queen 
from  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Assembly  com- 
plaining of  the  habitual  violation  by  American  Citizens  of 
the  treaty,  and  praying  for  additional  naval  protection  to 
British  interests:  Journals  for  1839,  app.  No.  9: 
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"It  has  been  determined  for  the  future  to  station  during 
'the  fishing  season  an  armed  force  on  the  Coast  of  Nova 
'Scotia  to  enforce  a  more  strict  observance  of  the  provisions 
'of  the  treaty  by  Americans  Citizens." 

*  Orders  have  been  given  to  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief 
^on  the  Station: 

"To  detach  as  soon  as  the  fishing  season  shall  commence 
'a  small  vessel  to  the  Coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  another 

*  to  Prince  Edward  Island  to  protect  the  fisheries. " 


Extract  from  Report  of  Committee  of  House  of  Assembly 
in  New  Brunswick,  of  March  18th,  1839: 

"It  distinctly  appears  from  the  affidavits  and  certificates 
'that  from  two  to  twenty  sails  of  American  fishing  vessels 
'are  almost  continually  to  be  found  at  anchor  catching 
'fish  within  one  mile  of  the  shores  of  Grand  Manan  in 
'audacious  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  Pro- 
'vince,  and  in  open  and  avowed  defiance  of  any  force  which 
*the  inhabitants  could  possibly  bring  against  them.  They 
*do  not  hesitate  to  have  recource  to  violence  in  repelling 
'the  fishermen  of  Grand  Manan  from  their  own  fishing 
^grounds,  etc." 

"The  Bay  of  Chaleur  and  the  adjacent  Harbors  are  an- 
nually infested  by  American  fishing  vessels  carrying  on  an 
'illicit  trade  with  the  inhabitants  and  committing  such 
'depredations  upon  the  fishermen  as  ought  no  longer  to  be 
'endured." 


Extract  from  joint  affidavit  of  the  24th  January,  1838,  in 
support  of  the  Statement  contained  in  the  extract  last  given : 

"Speaking  of  the  fishery  at  Point  Miscou,  being  the  outer- 
*most  point  of  the  island  of  Miscou,  as  well  as  other  British 
*  settlements,  both  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
'embracing  a  line  of  Coast  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
'and  for  a  period  of  nine  years  preceding,  the  deponents 
'say:    'that  for  the  whole  of  the  period  of  time  above 
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^mentioned,  the  said  fishing  grounds  have  been  during  the 
'fishing  season  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  American 
'fishermen  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  coming  within 
*the  line  marked  out  by  the  treaty  subsisting  between 
'the  British  and  American  Governments  and  in  so  doing 
'interfering  with  the  British  fishermen,  etc. : 

"That  this  deponent  has  witnessed  every  year  during 
'the  continuance  of  the  fishing  season;  in  the  months  of 
^June  and  July  American  fishing  vessels,  varying  in  num- 
'bers  from  thirty,  forty,  fifty  and  sometimes  one  hundred  at 
'a  time  actually  employed  in  taking  fish,  and  not  content 
'with  so  doing  in  the  deep  waters,  they  approach  within 
'the  small  bays  and  close  in  with  the  shore  as  well  for 
'catching  fish  as  for  the  purpose  of  taking  bait,  without 
'which  the  fishing  could  not  be  carried  on,  and,  in  so  doing 
'frequently  directly  interfere  with  the  inhabitants  and  Brit- 
'ish  fishermen;  and  in  some  instances  being  the  most 
'numerous,  and  therefore  not  to  be  restrained  or  prevented, 
'take  such  bait  out  of  the  nets  and  seines  used  by  the 
'said  inhabitants  for  taking  such  bait,  and  also  by  the 
'number  of  vessels  extended  in  continuous  lines  in  positions 
'  that  break  up  and  turn  the  schools  of  fish  from  entering  the 
'different  bays  and  places  of  resort  to  which  the  said  bait 
*and  other  fish  have  been  and  are  in  the  habit  of  resorting.'^ 


Extract  from  an  address  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  of  24th  March,  1843. 

"From  information  that  we  have  collected  we  find  that 
'  the  Americans  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  fishing  within 
'the  prescribed  distance  as  defined  by  the  Convention  of 
'the  year  1818,  of  running  into  our  harbours,  bays,  creeks, 
'etc.,  whenever  it  suits  their  convenience  to  procure  bait 
'and  thus  seizing  the  opportunity  to  carry'on  a  contraband 
'trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  island." 
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MEMOIR  OF  GOVERNOR  JOHN  PARR. 

BY 

JAMES  S.  MACDONALD 

Governor  John  Parr  was  directly  descended  from  Lord  Parr, 
Baron  Kendal,  who  was  a  well-known  nobleman,  in  the  north 
of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  arms  of  their 
family  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Parr  Chapel  of  Kendal  Church, 
Westmoreland.  The  eldest  son  of  this  nobleman  emigrated  to 
Ireland  and  settled  in  1620  at  Belturbet,  County  Cavan. 

In  1641,  the  family  in  County  Cavan  was  represented  by 
John  Parr.  In  that  year,  the  most  bloody  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 
the  Protestants  of  the  neighbourhood  were  driven  by  the  Irish 
rebels  to  take  refuge  in  Belturbet  Church.  The  rebels  surrounded 
the  church,  blocked  the  doors,  and  set  fire  to  the  building.  All 
the  Parr  family — nine  in  number, — inside  the  church  perished, 
except  the  infant  son  of  John  Parr,  who  was  thrown  out  of  a 
window,  into  the  arms  of  a  faithful  servant.  This  child  named 
John,  became  the  father  of  another  John  Parr,  born  1672,  who 
fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  also  at  Blenheim,  Marl- 
borough's greatest  victory. 

There  Parr  won  distinction,  and  the  notice  of  the  great  com- 
mander. Entrusted  with  dispatches,  at  a  most  critical  moment, 
in  that  immortal  fight  to  a  distant  post,  directing  the  general 
commanding  to  hold  a  most  doubtful  position  until  relief  could  be 
afforded.  Parr  was  desperately  wounded,  but  managed  to  deliver 
his  orders,  thus  greatly  contributing  to  the  glory  of  the  victory. 
John  Parr  served  through  Marlborough's  campaign,  but  becoming 
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crippled  through  severe  wounds,  he  was  admitted  in  1739  to  the 
Royal  Hospital,  Kilmainham,  Dublin,  as  a  decayed,  maimed 
and  ancient  officer.  He  died  in  Dublin  in  1764,  aged  ninety- 
two.  In  1702,  he  had  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  David 
Clements,  of  Rath  Kenny,  County  Cavan,  Ireland,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  All  three  sons  went 
into  the  army,  and  the  youngest,  John,  is  the  subject  of  this 
memoir. 

John  Parr,  the  future  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  born  at 
Dublin,  20th  December,  1725,  and,  after  a  moderate  course  of 
study  at  Trinity  High  School,  he  was  on  the  26th  May,  1744, 
gazetted  Ensign  of  the  20th  Regiment  of  Foot  (Kingsley's  and 
Wolfe's  Regiment).  Parr  was  then  in  his  nineteenth  year,  early 
in  life,  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  military  activity,  when  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  were  at  war,  and  when  a  soldier's  life 
was  one  of  arduous  and  uninterrupted  service. 

At  this  period,  Frederick  the  Great  was  making  himself  famous, 
by  his  ambitions  and  his  aggressive  campaigns,  and  Britain 
with  her  trammeling  connections  with  Hanover,  was  often  drawn 
most  unwillingly  into  the  Continental  imbroglios.  For  fifty  years, 
our  country  poured  out  its  blood,  and  treasure,  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  among  nations,  with  whom  she  had 
but  little  in  common.  To-day  we  appreciate  these  sacrifices  of  our 
forefathers  at  their  true  value.  The  Marlborough  campaigns 
and  victories  were  to  them  of  dazzHng  splendour,  and  even  the 
reverses  under  Cumberland  were  condoned,  by  the  gallantry  of 
her  troops;  but  time  the  great  arbitrator  now  proclaims  unmis- 
takably, that  as  far  as  Britain  was  concerned,  they  were  a  succes- 
sion of  useless  slaughters  and  barren  in  results. 

John  Parr's  experience  as  a  young  subaltern  in  the  20th 
Regiment  was  arduous.  It  was  a  regiment  continually 
in  revolt  and  trouble.  When  it  had  the  chance,  it  fought  bril- 
liantly, but  at  times  had  the  misfortune  of  bad  handling  by 
incompetent  officers.  It  was  a  mutiny  in  this  particular  regiment, 
which  brought  the  hero  Wolfe  to  the  front.    While  encamped 
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■at  Fort  Augustus  in  the  Scotch  Highlands  in  1747,  a  mutiny 
iDroke  out,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  took  part. 
Wolfe  was  selected  to  bring  the  regiment  to  reason.  Our  founder 
Cornwallis  had  to  abandon  his  position  in  the  regiment,  to  make 
way  for  Wolfe,  who  by  judicious  handhng,  the  exercise  of  diplo- 
macy, and  common  sense,  as  well  as  the  summary  execution 
of  over  twenty  of  the  ringleaders,  speedily  suppressed  the  revolt, 
and  brought  the  regiment  to  reason.  Wolfe's  success  won  the 
admiration  of  Pitt,  and  resulted  in  his  appointment  to  the 
-command  of  the  forces  then  mustering  or  the  operations  in 
America. 

In  1745,  Parr  was  present  with  his  regiment  at  Fontenoy, 
and  in  that  obstinate  and  terribly  contested  conflict,  received 
his  baptism  of  fire.  In  1746,  he  was  at  Culloden  with  the  British 
forces,  under  the  "Butcher"  Cumberland,  and  was  there  severely 
wounded.  For  several  years  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  he  served 
in  what  was  then  called,  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands,  in 
which  there  was  no  glory,  and  much  needless  cruelty.  For  a 
time,  he  was  adjutant  to  Wolfe  then  in  command  of  the  20th 
Toot,  and  from  letters  still  preserved  by  the  Parr  family,  appears 
to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  him.  In  those  days  when 
the  professional  attainments  of  most  of  the  officers  of  the  Army, 
■were  exceedingly  meagre,  and  the  standard  of  morals  and  manners 
in  the  service  very  low,  it  must  indeed  have  been  a  very  great 
advantage  to  a  young  subaltern,  to  be  brought  into  close  contact, 
with  so  cultivated  and  zealous  a  soldier,  and  so  broad-minded 
and  honourable  a  gentleman  as  Wolfe. 

With  the  20th  Regiment,  Parr  served  for  eleven  years,  in 
various  garrisons  abroad  and,  on  the  4th  of  January  1756,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  with  his  corps  was 
ordered  to  the  relief  of  Minorca.  In  this  expedition,  the  prestige 
of  Britain  suffered  severely,  for  it  ended  in  the  well-merited  dis- 
grace and  execution  of  Admiral  Byng. 

In  1757,  Parr  was  with  his  regiment,  as  part  of  the  great  exped- 
ition under  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  fitted  out  to  capture  Rochefort, 
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which,  owing  to  the  incompetence  of  the  commander,  signally  failed^ 
In  1759,  he  was  present  with  his  regiment,  at  the  glorious,  but 
inconclusive  victory  of  Minden.'^  In  this  great  engagement ^ 
the  British  forces  suffered  severely,  the  20th  Regiment  behaved 
heroically  and  was  practically  cut  to  pieces.  Capt.  Parr  was 
severely  wounded,  and  had  to  stay  in  hospital  at  Leipsic  six 
months,  before  he  recovered  and  returned  to  duty.  In  1760, 
he  again  distinguished  himself  with  the  20th  and  the  British 
forces,  in  the  attack  on  the  French  at  Warburg.  In  1762,  he 
was  with  the  forces,  when  the  allied  army  captured  Casel. 
In  1763,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Major,  and  with  his 
regiment  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament. 

After  the  Peace  of  Paris,  the  regiment  marched  through 
Holland,  embarked  for  England  and  arrived  at  Plymouth,  but^ 
without  being  permitted  to  land,  was  dispatched  to  Gibraltar,, 
at  that  time,  considered  to  be,  the  most  unhealthy  station  in 
Europe.  Here  Parr,  with  his  corps,  remained  six  years.  On 
26th  August,  1771,  he  was  advanced  by  purchase  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  placed  in  command  of  his  regiment^ 
after  twenty-seven  years  of  most  laborious  work,  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself  for  his  patient  attention  to  duty  and 
his  intense  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  comrades  in  arms.  Parr 
was  no  carpet  knight;  he  won  his  spurs  by  devoted  attention 
to  his  profession  and  to  his  gallantry  which  he  proved  on  many 
fields. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  but  few  men  who  had  entered 
the  military  service  with  him,  had  survived  so  many  risks  and 
so  much  suffering.  There  was  hardly  any  ill  incident  to  a  soldier's- 
life  from  which  he  did  not  suffer — fever,  hunger,  thirst,  sun- 
stroke, broken  bones,  extremes  of  heat,  cold,  exposure,  criminal 
neglect  of  the  commissariat,  these  were  inseparable  from  military 

*The  20th  was  one  of  the  famous  six  British  regiments  which,  owing  to  . 
a  mistake  in  their  orders  advanced  against  the  French  cavalry  and  defeated' 
it.  The  Twentieth  held  the  place  of  honor  at  the  right  of  the  second  line  and 
lost  322  of  all  ranks.  "I  never  thought,"  said  Contades  bitterly,  "to  see  a 
single  line  of  infantry  break  through  three  lines  of  cavalry  ranked  in  order  of 
battle  and  tumble  them  to  ruin." 
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life  and  campaigning  in  those  days.  The  battle-fields  of  Europe, 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  form  part  of  the  history  of  our 
country  and  are  replete  in  now  almost  forgotten  records  of 
heroism  and  suffering.  These  were  the  scenes  of  Parr's  experi- 
ence and  exploits.  The  mere  narration  of  his  military  career, 
with  the  20th  Foot,  from  ensign  to  colonel  commanding  would 
fill  a  volume.  The  very  fact  of  keeping  discipline  under  so 
many  difficulties  was  an  achievement  of  tact  and  skill  which 
brought  out  the  character  of  the  man. 

In  1761,  Colonel  Parr  married  Sara,  the  second  daughter  of 
Richard  Walmesley  of  "The  Hall  of  Ince, "  Lancashire,  and  had 
five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

From  the  6th  of  January,  1776,  until  1778,  Parr  resided 
.at  DubHn,  his  first  furlough  since  joining  his  regiment  in  1744. 
It  had  taken  the  best  of  his  life  to  attain  the  command,  and  he 
-deserves  great  credit  for  surmounting  a  sea  of  difficulties  in 
his  career,  from  ensign  to  the  charge  of  a  most  difficult  regiment 
to  manage,  either  in  garrison  or  field. 

In  1778  by  strong  ministerial  influence,  Parr  was  appointed 
Major  of  the  Tower  of  London,  a  position  of  negative  importance, 
hut  with  a  good  salary  attached,  one  requiring  "interest"  to 
.attain.  This  office,  Parr  held  until  the  13th  of  July,  1782,  when 
he  was  superseded,  and  received  the  position  of  Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

Governor  Parr  with  Lady  Parr  and  family,  arrived  at  HaHfax 
n  the  transport  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1782,  and 
was  sworn  in  as  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief,  at  a  meeting 
•^f  Council  held  on  the  19th  of  October. 

In  appearance  Parr  was  not  majestic.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  almost  insignificant,  of  small  slight  stature,  withered  in 
face,  but  erect,  with  an  uncommonly  bright  eye,  sharp  metallic 
voice,  and  quick,  jerky  walk,  with  the  look  of  one  who  had  passed 
through  many  difficulties,  and  had  surmounted  them.  Our 
"townspeople  always  sharp  in  taking  stock  of  a  new  man,  at  once 
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named  him  "Our  Cock  Robin"  which  stuck  to  him,  until  they 
buried  him  ten  years  after  his  arrival,  under  old  Saint  Paul's 
Church. 

There  were  at  least  two  disappointed  men  present  at  the 
meeting  of  Council  at  which  Parr  took  his  oaths  of  office. 
Lt.-Gov.  Hammond,  who  had  been  promised  the  position, 
openly  expressed  his  chagrin  and  anger,  and  retired  shortly 
after  to  Britain.  The  other  was  Lt.-Gov.  Michael  Francklin, 
who  for  several  years  had  felt  the  resentment  of  the  Legge  faction 
in  London,  but  who,  conscious  of  his  steady  loyalty  and  trust- 
ing in  the  justice  of  the  home  authorities,  believed  up  to  the 
moment  of  the  arrival  of  Parr  in  Halifax,  that  he  would  be 
re-instated  in  the  office  of  which  he  had  been  so  unjustly  deprived. 
To  Francklin,  Parr's  appointment  was  fatal,  and  he  really  died 
of  disappointment,  within  one  month  after  the  coming  of  Parr 
to  assume  the  position  of  Governor  of  the  Province.  Parr 
arrived  on  the  8th  of  October.  Francklin  died  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1782. 

The  unpleasantness  connected  with  his  appointment  did 
not  appear  to  disturb  Parr.  It  soon  wore  away  when  the  Council 
found  that  the  new  Governor  was  an  eminently  practical  man, 
willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  advice  and  experience  of  his 
advisors,  and  although  not  brilHant,  yet  possessed  of  a  good 
stock  of  sound  common  sense,  with  an  evident  anxiety  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  in  a  prompt  business-like  manner,  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  comfort  of  all  he  came  in  contact  with.  He  proved 
worthy  the  estimate  formed  of  him  by  his  advisors,  and  in  the 
changing  conditions  of  the  Province,  caused  by  the  revolution 
in  the  neighbouring  colonies,  and  the  coming  to  Nova  Scotia 
of  a  vast  body  of  helpless  loyalists,  Parr  with  his  life  long  expe- 
rience of  war,  and  its  alarms,  wants,  anxieties  and  emergencies, 
was  the  ideal  Governor. 

To-day  the  majority  of  Nova  Scotians,  look  upon  this  crisis, 
fa  our  past  history  with  indifference.  The  French  and  American 
writers  bring  up  Evangeline  and  mourn  over  an  imaginary  heroine 
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to  the  exclusion  of  all  feeling  of  justice  for  the  people  of  their 
own  kin,  who  suffered  for  their  loyalty  to  their  country.  Governor 
Parr  has  never  had  full  justice  given  him  for  his  ceaseless  exer- 
tions at  this  period  of  our  history.  Fortunately,  our  provincial 
records  bear  ample  evidence,  of  how  he  Avorked  and  sacrificed 
himself,  in  originating,  and,  when  necessary,  seconding  the  Council 
in  measures  for  the  relief,  assistance  and  settlement  of  those  mar- 
tyrs to  their  convictions, — the  Loyalists  of  1776-17S3. 

Parr  was  sworn  in  Governor  in  October  17S2,  and  peace  with 
the  new  republic  was  proclaimed  on  the  30th  of  November,  17S2, 
and  in  December,  a  great  number  of  ships  and  troops,  with  a 
large  number  of  Loyalists,  arrived  from  Xew  York,  and  Parr's 
work  began. 

With  this  great  work  of  humanity  and  mercy,  Parr's  name  will 
be  ever  associated.  Every  day  of  1783,  found  Parr  and  his  Coun- 
cil busy  in  providing  shelter,  accommodation  and  food  for  the 
Loyalists.  Every  week  brought  its  quota,  to  swell  the  already 
over-populated  town.  The  feeding  of  such  multitude,  at  that 
time,  was  a  most  arduous  task.  The  flour  mills  at  Sackville  were 
kept  at  work  night  and  day,  to  provide  bread.  Parr  worked 
steadily,  and  methodically,  as  he  had  done  all  his  life  and  being 
a  seasoned  veteran,  it  is  said  ,was  able  to  work  at  times  twenty 
out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  at  the  task  of  providing  and  arrang- 
ing for  the  subsistence  of  such  a  host.  The  great  problem  was 
how  to  have  them  housed,  before  the  severity  of  winter  set  in. 
The  troops  came  by  shiploads,  and  the  vivid  experience  of  Halifax 
at  the  declaration  of  war  was  repeated.  Every  shed,  outhouse, 
store,  and  shelter  was  crowded  with  people.  Thousands  were 
under  canvass  on  the  Citadel,  and  at  Point  Pleasant,  everxw/here 
indeed  where  tents  could  be  pitched.  Saint  Paul's  and  St. 
Matthew's  churches,  were  crowded,  and  hundreds  were  sheltered 
there  for  months.  Cabooses  and  cook-houses  were  brought 
ashore  from  the  ships,  and  the  people  were  fed  near  them  on  Gran- 
ville and  Hollis  streets.  There  were  many  deaths,  and 
all  the  miseries  and  unsanitary  conditions  of  an  overcrowded 
town.    For  four  months,  the  bulk  of  these  10,000  refugees  were 
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fed  on  our  streets,  and  among  them  were  many  reared  and 
nurtured  in  every  comfort  and  luxury  in  the  homes  they  had 
had  to  fly  from. 

In  many  cases  these  poor  pe6ple  had  no  warning  but  to  go  or 
die.  The  virulent  hatred  of  the  republicans  for  the  loyalists  can 
be  best  understood  by  reading  the  manifesto  of  the  Boston  Re- 
publicans, 9th  April,  1780. 

' '  Resolved  that  this  town  will  at  all  times,  as  they  have 
'done  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  oppose  every  enemy  to  the 
'just  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind,  and  that  after  so  wicked  a 
'conspiracy  against  these  rights  and  liberties,  by  certain  ingrates, 
most  of  them  natives  of  these  states,  and  who  have  been  Refugees 
'and  declared  traitors  to  this  country.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
'  town,  that  they  ought  never  to  be  suffered  to  return,  but  to  be 
'excluded  from  having  lot  or  portion  among  us,  and  all  their 
'previous  rights  as  citizens  forfeited  and  divided  among  faithful 
'lovers  of  their  country,  and  this  committee  of  correspondence 
'is  requested,  as  by  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth  they  are 
fully  empowered,  to  write  to  the  several  towns  in  this  common- 
'  wealth  and  desire  them  to  come  into  the  same  or  similar  resolves, 
'if  they  shall  think  fit." 

The  above  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  although  the 
new  Congress  had  solemnly  guaranteed  adequate  protection  to 
the  lives  and  property  of  those  who  had  suffered  for  King  and 
Country.  The  different  states  adopted  the  same  course  as 
Massachusetts,  and  really  nothing  was  given  back.  In  most  of 
the  States,  they  had  been  proscribed  as  traitors;  in  all,  their 
property  had  been  confiscated,  and  Massachusetts  led  the  van 
in  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  very  best  of  her  people.  The 
legislators  of  the  several  States  had  not  left  the  Loyalists  in 
doubt  as  to  their  status.  The  laws  plainly  defined  a  traitor  as 
one  who  adhered  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  He  who  acknow- 
ledged allegiance  to  England,  should  suffer  death  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  In  Philadelphia  two  of  the  leading  citizens  Mr.  Roberts, 
and  Mr.  Carlisle  were  seized  on  suspicion  only  and  condemned 
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to  be  hanged.  Their  wives  and  children  went  before  Congress, 
then  in  session  and,  on  their  knees  supplicated  in  vain  for  mercy. 
In  carrying  ont  the  sentence,  the  two  men  with  halters  round 
their  necks,  were  marched  to  the  gallows  behind  a  cart  attended 
with  all  the  apparatus,  which  makes  such  scenes  truly  horrible^ 
A  guard  of  militia  surrounded  them  on  the  march  to  death. 
At  the  gallows,  the  behavior  of  these  martyrs  to  their  loyalty 
did  honor  to  human  nature  and  both  showed  fortitude  and 
composure.  Roberts  told  the  spectators,  that  his  conscience 
acquitted  him  of  guilt,  that  he  suffered  for  doing  his  duty  to  his 
sovereign,  and  that  his  blood  would  one  day  be  required  at  their 
hands.  Turning  to  his  children,  he  bade  them  farewell  and 
charged  them  to  remember  his  principles  for  which  he  died  and 
to  adhere  to  them  while  they  had  breath.  A  witness  of  his  ex- 
ecution wrote, — "He  suffered  with  the  resolution  of  a  Roman." 
After  the  execution,  the  bodies  of  the  two  men  were  carried 
away  by  friends,  and  their  burial  was  attended,  by  over  4,000 
of  their  brother  Loyalists.  Some  of  the  heartless  leaders  of  the 
Resolution  defended  this  severity  and  thought  that  hanging  the 
friends  of  King  George  would  have  a  good  effect,  and  give  stability 
to  the  new  government.  Another  suggested,  that  the  Loyalists 
seemed  designed  for  this  purpose  by  Providence,  as  his  head  the 
King,  is  in  England,  his  body  the  loyalists  in  America,  and  the 
neck  ought  to  be  stretched.  All  legal  rights  were  denied  a  LoyaHst. 
He  might  be  assaulted,  black-mailed,  insulted,  or  slandered.. 
Yet  he  had  no  recourse  in  law.  They  could  neither  buy  nor  sell. 
In  New  York  alone  over  $3,000,000  worth  of  property  was  ac- 
quired by  the  State.  The  result  was,  large  manors  and  estates, 
were  cut  up  into  small  lots  and  divided  among  the  common 
people,  thus  closing  out  any  hope  to  the  Loyalists  ever  claiming 
their  property  again.  Washington  himself  approved  heartily 
of  the  confiscation  and  justified  this  act  of  wholesale  robbery.. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Loyalists  protested  and  pled  for  justice.. 
Such  appeals  fell  on  deaf  ears.  If  continued  protest  was  made^ 
the  Loyalists  were  adjudged  offenders,  and  thrown  into  the 
common  prisons,  which  in  that  day  were  places  of  horror.  One 
of  the  most  terrible  of  these  prisons  was  the  famous  Simsbury 
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mine  in  Connecticut,  in  which  thousands  were  imprisoned. 
In  its  varied  horrors  which  shamed  those  of  Siberia,  its  terrible 
severity  and  cruelty,  several  of  the  LoyaHsts,  imprisoned  in  the 
liole,  have  left  graphic  descriptions. 

On  approaching  the  dungeons,  the  victims  were  first  conducted 
through  the  apartments  of  the  guards,  then  through  trap-doors 
down  to  a  prison,  in  the  corner  of  which  opened  another  trap- 
door, covered  with  bars  and  bolts  of  iron.  This  trap  was  hoisted 
by  a  tackle  disclosing  a  deeper  depth  which  the  keepers  called 
Hell.  The  prisoners  descended  a  ladder  down  a  shaft  of  about 
three  feet  in  diameter  sunk  through  the  sohd  rock.  Arriving  at  a 
platform,  they  descended  another  ladder,  when  they  came  to  a 
landing;  then  they  marched  in  file,  until  they  came  to  a  large 
hole,  where  a  great  number  of  prisoners  were  confined.  The 
inmates  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  charcoal,  to  dispel  the  foul 
air,  which  was  only  partially  drawn  off,  by  means  of  an  auger 
hole,  bored  from  the  surface.  Imagine  the  horror  of  this  dungeon 
so  overcrowded,  full  and  dripping  with  moisture,  and  the  prison- 
ers lacking  every  necessary  for  existence.  The  mortality  was 
frightful,  and  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  prison,  a  blot 
on  humanity.  The  few  released  from  this  frightful  captivity  were 
compelled  to  give  bonds  never  to  return.  Death  was  the  penalty 
of  returning  to  their  homes. 

In  the  anxiety  to  escape  the  merciless  persecution  of  the 
rebels,  the  nature  of  the  land  they  were  flying  to  had  not  been 
studied.  From  Nova  Scotia  some  of  the  LoyaHsts  who  had  come 
to  Halifax  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  sent  back  most 
favourable  accounts.  There  were,  they  said,  great  business 
opportunities  as  well  as  the  mere  necessities  for  subsistence. 
Saw-mills  could  be  erected,  and  a  great  business  carried  on,  with 
the  West  Indies.  The  fisheries  would  develop  into  a  great  in- 
dustry. In  fact  they  were  assured,  they  might  in  our  loyal 
province  quietly  enjoy  a  comfortable  life,  freed  from  the  detested 
tyranny  of  seditious  and  rebellious  demagogues.  Lured  by  these 
^representations,  over  29,000  left  New  York  within  a  year.  Some 
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endured  the  privations  encountered,  with  great  patience,  but 
soon  they  complained  of  the  outlook.  One  wrote,  "All  our 
golden  promises  have  vanished.  We  were  taught  to  believe 
this  place  was  not  barren  and  foggy,  as  had  been  represented, 
but  we  find  it  ten  times  worse.  We  have  nothing  but  His  Majes- 
ty's rotten  pork  and  unbaked  flour  to  subsist  on.  It  is  the  most 
inhospitable  climate  that  ever  mortal  set  foot  on.  The  winter 
is  of  insupportable  length  and  coldness,  only  a  few  spots  fit  to 
cultivate,  and  the  land  is  covered  with  a  cold  spongy  moss,  instead 
of  grass,  and  the  entire  country  is  wrapt  in  the  gloom  of  per- 
petual fog.  But  there  is  one  consolation,  neither  Hell  nor  Halifax* 
can  afford  worse  shelter  than  Boston  or  New  York  to-day." 
The  rebels  at  Boston  heard  with  delight  these  tales  of  discontent 
from  Nova  Scotia.  They  nicknamed  our  province,  "Nova 
Scarcity."  It  was  a  land,  they  said,  which  belonged  neither 
to  this  world  nor  the  other.  It  was  enough  to  give  one  the 
palsy  just  to  look  at  the  map.  However  it  is  no  more  than 
the  Loyalists  deserve. 

Meanwhile  in  the  new  Republic,  the  career  of  persecution 
went  on  without  pause,  and  violence  and  imprisonment  and 
starvation  awaited  all,  who  were  even  suspected  of  loyalty  to 
Britain.  In  many  places,  men  and  women  were  tarred  and 
feathered,  and  even  hanged  for  daring  to  remain  or  even  claim 
their  property.  The  Loyalists  had  no  other  course  open  to  them, 
than  to  leave  the  country,  and  their  homes  where  they  had 
hoped  to  die. 

"They  left  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  by  sorrow  and  love  made 
sweet, 

"Halls  that  had  rung  a  hundred  years,  to  the  tread  of  their 
people's  feet, 

"The  farms  they  had  carved  from  the  forest,  where  the  maples 
and  pine  trees  meet." 

*Can  this  phrase  refer  to  the  old  saying  that  coupled  Hell,  Hull  and 
Halifax  ? 
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It  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly,  how  many  persons  altogether 
became  exiles.  All  the  men  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  war,  and  were  consequently  most  hated  by  the  revolution- 
ists, certainly  left  the  United  States.  As  we  know  for  a  fact 
that  20,000  men  fought  in  the  regularly  organized  royal  regi- 
ments, we  may  fairly  estimate,  that  about  100,000  men,  women 
and  children,  were  forced  to  leave  and  scatter  throughout  the 
world.  Of  this  number  about  35,000  came  to  the  provinces  of 
the  present  Dominion  of  Canada.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  Loyalists  settled  in  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  the  remainder  in  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Most  of  them  ended  their  days  in  poverty  and  exile,  and  as  the 
supporters  of  a  lost  cause,  history  has  paid  but  a  scanty  tribute 
to  their  memory. 

During  1783,  Parr  and  his  council  succeeded    in  settling 
several  thousand  of  the  Loyalists  in  the  countries  of  Annapolis, 
Digby,  Shelburne  and  Guysborough,  which  was  so  named  from 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  who  settled  several  hundreds  of  disbanded 
soldiers  in  that  beautiful  county.    But  what  a  host  had  to  be 
attended  to!    The  condition  of  the  majority  is  thus  described 
by  Governor  Parr  in  letters  to  the  Home  Government  in  August 
1783.    "Most  wretched   and  helpless,  destitute  of  everything, 
chiefly  women  and  children,  still  on  board  the  vessels,  and  he 
had  not  been  able  to  find  a  place  for  them,  though  the  Winter 
and  cold  was  setting  in  very  severe."    Rude  huts  were  erected 
during  the  early  winter,  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of 
these  unhappy  people.    The  British  Government  granted  pecun- 
iary compensation  and  lands  to  the  Loyalists  who  had  suffered 
for  the  Empire,  but  it  took  years  to  have  these  claims  adjusted, 
and  relief  afforded.    Many  of  them  totally  unfit  for  manual 
or  farm  labor,  professional  men,    felt  the  keen  misery  of  their 
situation    in    hope    deferred  ;    several    writing  ' '  That  this 
delay    of    justice  by  the  British  Government,  had  produced 
the  most  shocking  results."    Eventually,  the  exiles  who  made 
out  their  claims,  were  voted  by  the  British  Parliament — ^16,000,- 
00   cash.    Many  received  annuities,  and  half-pay  officers,  large 
grants  of  land,  and  offices  in  the  province. 
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In  August  1783,  Parr  received  instructions  from  Governor 
General  Carleton,  to  hasten,  if  at  all  possible,  preparations  for 
the  reception  of  a  further  arrival  of  a  large  number  of  Loyalists. 

"The  merciless  treatment  of  many  innocent  old  Loyalists, 
^*by    the   Boston   people,   shamed   humanity  itself    by  the 
"  ruthless  destruction   of   property,  necessary   to    their  sup- 
**port.  "    Sir  Guy   also  wrote  to  General  Washington,  that 
the   utter  disregard   of   the  Vigilance  Committees  of  Boston, 
and  even  in  Philadelphia  where  Congress  was  in  session,  was 
such,  that  he  was  obhged  by  his  relation  to  his  government, 
and  by  humanity  itself,  to  remove  all  who  should  wish  to  be 
removed.    This  removal,  in  view  of  the  evacuation  of  New 
York   by  the  British  forces,  had  to  be  made  in  haste.  Parr 
had  this  additional  work  to  look  after,  and  rations  were  issued 
by  agents,  under  his  direction,  throughout  the  winter,  to  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  thousand  persons.    In  September  1783, 
Parr  received  instructions  from  the  Colonial  Office,  to  visit  and 
inspect  and  report,  at  once  upon  the  position  and  prospects 
.  of  the  new  town,  which  the  Loyalists  had  built,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  province,  at  a  place  called  Razoir.    Parr  sailed  at 
once  in  the  man-of-war  Sophia  and  arrived  at  Port  Rose  way, 
two  days  afterwards.    He  landed  and  spent  several  days  inspect- 
ing the  town,  and  interviewing  the  people.    He  received  a  formal 
address,  and  in  his   answer,  announced  his  instructions  from 
England,  and  signified  his  intention  to  name  the  settlement 
Shelburne,  in  honour  of  Lord  Shelburne,  afterwards  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.      The  health 
of  the  King,  and  prosperity  of  the  town  and  district  of  Shel- 
burne  was  drunk  amid  cheers  from  the  Loyalists  and  a  general 
salute  from  the  ships.    Justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed, 
an  elegant  dinner  was  served,  and  a  supper  was  given.  Parr 
made  a  good  impression  and  he  sailed  from  Shelburne  amid 
many  testimonies  of  satisfaction  from  the  inhabitants,  who  at 
this  date  numbered  5,000,  augmented  a  few  months  after  by 
the  arrival  of  another  5,000.* 

*See  Collections  of  the  N.  S.  Historical  Society,  Vol.  VI,  Watson  Smith 
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Before  the  close  of  the  year,  after  the  evacuation  of  New 
York,  25th  November,  1783,  2000  more  Loyalists  arrived  at 
Halifax  and  400  Negroes  from  New  York.  Many  of  these  were 
slaves,  and  preferred  following  their  owners  to  Nova  Scotia; 
they  proved  a  curse  to  the  province  for  generations.  Parr  and  the 
Secretary  Bulkeley*  worked  night  and  day,  without  rest,  in  the 
endeavour  to  meet  the  emergency.  At  this  day  we  cannot 
form  the  faintest  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  caring 
for  so  many  helpless  people,  almost  paralysed  by  despair  at 
their  changed  circumstances  in  life  and  ruined  prospects;  but 
Parr  and  Bulkeley  worked  well  in  the  completion  of  the  enormous 
task  which  circumstances  had  imposed  upon  them  in  sheltering 
and  feeding,  the  great  multitude  congregated  at  Halifax  and  Shel- 
burne,  at  the  close  of  1783.  Codfish,  molasses  and  hard  biscuit, 
were  the  principal  items,  only  a  very  Hmited  supply  of  meat 
could  be  obtained.  Meal  and  molasses  sustained  the  negroes. 
Codfish  exported  to  Jamaica,  by  our  merchants,  had  to  be  sent 
for  and  bought  back  to  sustain  life  in  the  people  but  in  spite 
of  all  this  trouble,  Halifax  quietly  progressed.  Many  houses 
were  erected  on  the  principal  streets,  replacing  the  old  shacks 
which  had  survived  the  early  days  of  the  settlement,  the  rotten 
material  of  the  torn  down  hovels  being  eagerly  seized  by  the 
poor  people  without  shelter  of  any  kind,  and  re-erected  on  the 
side  of  the  Citadel  Hill.  There  was  a  large  amount  of  money 
sent  out  from  England  to  help  the  refugees.  Many  artisans 
were  among  the  new-comers.  There  was  a  great  fleet  in  the 
harbour,  and  large  garrison  of  troops  to  be  fed  and  clothed. 
Great  consignments  of  all  kinds  of  goods  were  constantly  arriv- 
ing and  although,  there  was  much  suffering  and  disease.  Parr 
writes  to  England,  that  the  merchants  had  acquired  large  means, 
although  some  of  them  had  extorted  as  much  as  10s.  for  a 
hundred  weight  of  flour. 

In  the  autumn  of  1783,  Edward  Fanning  arrived  from  London 
and  was  sworn  in  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  province,  to  aid 

*See  Collections  of  N.  S:  H.  S.  XII,  Richard  Bulkely,  by  James  S. 
Macdonald. 
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Governor  Parr  in  the  great  work  of  settling  the  Loyalists.  Fan- 
ning proved  a  popular  and  sensible  official.  He  was  an  Irish 
Protestant  of  Ulster,  possessing  great  estates.  How  he  came  to 
accept  such  a  troublesome  appointment  was  long  a  mystery^, 
but  it  has  since  transpired  that  he  had  hopes  of  eventually 
being  promoted  to  the  position  at  Quebec,  in  other  words  Gover- 
nor-General of  Canada.  He  proved  himself  a  most  practical- 
official,  and  gave  Parr  great  aid  in  the  settlement  of  the  Loyalists. 

The  Indians  at  this  date  had  ceased  to  give  trouble.  They 
had  given  up  hunting  for  support,  and  in  large  numbers  en- 
camped at  North  West  Arm  and  Bedford  Basin.  Rum  had 
already  begun  to  play  havoc  with  them  and  their  usual  demor- 
alization ensued.  The  last  of  their  public  festivals  was  held 
this  year  on  the  8th  of  May,  on  the  shore  of  the  North  West  Arm^ 
near  the  site  of  the  Chain  Rock  Battery,  at  foot  of  road  leading 
down  from  the  Tower  in  Point  Pleasant  woods.  It  was  the  Festi- 
val of  Saint  Aspinquid  of  Mount  Agamonticus,  the  great  Indian 
Saint  of  old  Acadia,  falling  on  the  day  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
moon  in  May.  His  festival  was  celebrated  by  Indian  dances^, 
winding  up  by  all  partaking  of  a  huge  dish  of  clam  soup,  the  clams 
being  dug  and  cooked  on  the  spot.  A  large  number  of  Indians  and 
townspeople  attended,  and  the  celebration  was  proceeding  merrily 
and  in  good  order,  when  some  rebel  sympathisers  attempted  to 
drink  success  to  the  new  Yankee  Republic  in  rum  distributed 
among  the  people,  and  the  festival  closed  in  great  confusion. 
That  was  the  last  Indian  celebration  of  a  festival,  which  for  many 
years,  under  the  direction  of  Francklin,  had  been  looked  forward 
to  by  Indians,  and  even  our  people,  as  a  little  holiday,  for  a 
simple  and  quiet  amusement,  but  the  death  of  Francklin,  and  the 
rebel  complexion  sought  to  be  placed  on  the  affair  that  day^, 
ended  the  matter  for  ever. 

In  January  1784,  Parr  writes  to  Lord  North,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  final  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British  troops^-. 
and  the  continued  persecution  of  the  Loyalists,  a  considerable 
number  of  refugee  families,  had  followed  to  HaHfax,  and  sub- 
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sistence  for  4,000  people  had  to  be  provided  for,  in  and  about 
the  already  overcrowded  town.  This  would  cause  great  expense, 
for  in  the  depth  of  winter,  they  could  not  be  sent  into  the  country. 
He  adds,  "I  cannot  better  describe,  the  wretched  situation  of 
these  people,  than  by  enclosing  a  list  of  those  just  arrived  in  the 
transport  Clinton,  chiefly  women  and  children,  scarcely  clothed, 
utterly  destitute,  still  on  board  the  transport,  crowded  Hke  a 
sheep-pen  as  I  am  totally  unable  to  find  any  sort  of  place  for  them, 
and  we  cannot  move  them  by  reason  of  the  ice  and  snow. "  Again 
in  February,  Parr  writes  for  further  supplies,  for  the  thousands 
who  came  too  late  to  be  located  on  lands,  outside  Halifax.  He 
writes  further  that  over  25,000  of  these  poor  people  have  arrived 
in  this  unlucky  season,  and  he  expects  great  mortality  before 
the  spring  opens. 

Parr's  fears  were  well  founded,  as  hundreds  of  the  new-comers 
died  from  cold,  exposure  and  fever,  before  the  1st  of  June. 

Several  thousands  of  the  Loyalists,  who  had  come  to  Halifax 
in  1782,  and  had  been  forwarded  to  St.  John  River,  and  formed  a 
settlement  there,  which  they  named  Parr  Town,  in  comphment 
to  Governor  Parr  who  had  exerted  himself  so  generously  in  aiding 
their  location,  were  joined  between  10th  and  20th  of  May  1783, 
by  several  thousands  from  New  York  direct.  They  suffered 
greatly  during  this  winter  of  1783,  which  was  frightfully  severe. 
Many  lived  in  bark  camps  and  tents,  covered  with  spruce,  ren- 
dered habitable  only  by  the  heavy  banks  of  snow,  piled  up  to 
keep  the  wind  away.  Many  perished  from  the  exposure.  In 
the  spring  of  1784,  the  snow  covered  the  ground  until  May,  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  settlers  were  increased  and  aggravated 
by  doubts  as  to  location  of  their  promised  grants  of  land,  and  the 
coldness  and  jealousy  with  which  they  were  received  by  the 
old  settlers  on  the  St.  John  River.  However  the  mass  of  the 
new-comers  were  a  clever  people  and  worked  intelligently. 
They  represented  the  matter  to  Governor  Parr  and  demanded  a 
new  survey  of  several  sections  held  by  the  old  settlers.  Parr 
sent  Chief-Justice  Finucane  over  to  adjust  matters  and  to  aid 
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in  settling  the  people,  but  this  created  great  dissatisfaction. 
Thev  expected  Parr  to  come,  but.  from  motives  of  policy,  he  did 
not  care  to  face  a  lot  of  the  cleverest  lawyers  on  the  continent, 
and  so  sent  the  Chief -Justice.  It  is  needless  to  say  Finucane 
"had  a  hard  time  to  adjust  the  debated  points.  They  complained 
of  the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  Governor  Parr  and  the  council  at 
Halifax.  Supphes  of  the  necessaries  of  life  were  granted  them  for 
three  years,  and  Finucane  made  every  endeavour  to  have  the 
sur\'ey  of  the  appropriated  lands  earned  out  to  their  satisfaction, 
l)Ut  without  success.  Parr  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
about  Finucane's  efforts,  to  settle  the  people  on  St.  John  River, 
as  sp>eedily  as  possible.  "I  can  assure  your  Lordship,  that 
no  attention  was  wanting,  to  procure  as  many  surv'eyors  as 
could  be  obtained,  whilst  the  people,  for  whose  ser\'ices  they 
vere  obtained,  refused  them  the  slighest  assistance,  without 
being  assured,  that  they  were  to  be  paid  for  it.""  During  17S4 
the  settHng  of  the  refugees  proceeded  rapidly,  but  great  suffering 
ensued,  as  the  majority  were  utterly  unfitted  to  help  themselves. 

Later  on  in  17S4.  Parr  writes  to  the  Home  Omce.  that  a  total  of 
nearly  30,000  souls,  4SS2  families  had  been  located  in  the  Province, 
on  lands  most  suitable  for  occupation. 

To  be  exact  in  this  particular  return,  we  must  quote  Colonel 
Mase's  official  report,  in  which  he  gives  full  particulars  of  the 
population  of  Xova  Scotia  17S3-17S4. 

Old  Briiish  Inhabitants.  From  the  settlement  in  1749  and 
including  those  settlers  which  had  come  to  Xova 
Scotia  by  inducement  of  Lawrence  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Acadians   14,000 

-Of  Loyalist  and  Disbanded  Troops  who  csime  frojn  1776  to 

31st  Dec.  17S3,  Refugees  called  New  Inhabitants   2S,347 

"French  Acadians   400 

42,747 

This  return  includes  3,000  Negroes  who  came  with  the  Loyal- 
ists. The  Indians  are  not  given  as  they  were  not  part  of  the 
settled  communities. 
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In  this  letter,  Parr  recommends  arrangements  being  made  for 
additional  representation  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  On  the  heels 
of  this  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  received  a 
dispatch  from  London  informing  him  that  the  Province  of  Nova. 
Scotia  was  to  be  divided.  The  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  were  to  be  erected  into  a  new  government  under  the 
name  of  New  Brunswick.  Colonel  Thos.  Carleton  was  to  be  gover- 
nor of  the  new  province,  Cape  Breton,  and  the  Isle  of  St.  John,, 
subsequently  called  Prince  Edward's  Island  were  to  be  separate 
provinces  under  Lieutenant-Governors,  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  a  Governor-General  would 
reside  at  Quebec  and  preside  over  all  the  British  provinces  in 
North  America.  Thus  was  Nova  Scotia  divided  and  shorn  of 
much  of  her  past  importance  and  prestige. 

The  separation  of  Nova  Scotia  into  a  number  of  provinces 
went  into  effect  without  delay,  and  the  Loyalists  of  St.  John 
went  fairly  crazy  over  the  inauguration  of  their  Governor,  Colonel 
Carleton.  New  Brunswick  was  to  be  the  banner  province,  the 
home  of  the  freemen  of  North  America.  In  their  address  to 
Carleton  they  speak  of  his  coming  to  crush  the  growth  and  arro- 
gance of  tyranny  and  injustice,  that  they  were  a  number  of 
insulted  and  oppressed  Loyalists,  etc.  The  expressions  used 
in  the  address,  were  tinctured  strongly  with  fierce  resentment 
against  the  people  and  government  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  would 
have  been  hard  for  these  people  to  have  produced  any  real 
evidence  of  insult,  tyranny  or  injustice  on  the  part  of  Governor 
Parr  or  his  officials,  or  of  any  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Halifax  toward  the  newcomers,  in  their  unfortunate  plight. 
On  the  contrary,  the  people  of  Halifax,  from  Parr  and  Fanning 
down,  exerted  themselves  in  every  way,  to  meet  their  wants, 
and  to  alleviate  their  distress.  But  great  allowance  must  be 
made  for  people,  who  by  the  cruel  events  of  civil  war,  are  forced 
to  exchange  happy  homes  for  a  wilderness,  a  milder  climate 
for  a  rugged  one,  and  who  for  a  long  time  were  drifting  on  a 
current  of  disaster.  These  early  traits  of  ingratitude  in  our 
New   Brunswick  friends   are   still    apparent    at   times,   in  a 
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persistent  belittling  of  Halifax  and  its  people.  But  then  we  have 
to  consider  the  better  chances  we  have  enjoyed  in  our  broader 
field  of  action,  and  so  overlook  the  little  hereditary  weaknesses 
of  our  sister  city  and  its  people. 

In  17S4,  Parr  opened  the  General  Assembly  vdth  a  sensible 
address,  reviewing  the  troubles  the  ProAince  had  surmounted, 
during  the  past  year.  This  may  be  called  the  Long  Parliament 
of  Nova  Scotia,  having  existed  over  fourteen  years.  It  had 
sat  for  seventeen  sessions  since  it  was  first  convened,  6th  June, 
1770. 

For  some  years  after  the  foundation  of  Halifax,  the  British 
authorities  passed  various  laws,  which  prevented  Irish  or  English 
speaking  Catholics  from  holding  titles  to  land,  building  churches, 
or  obtaining  the  ministrations  of  their  own  clergy,  although  a 
large  number  of  Irish,  nearly  aU  Roman  CathoHcs,  were  living 
in  Halifax. 

In  17S3,  these  obnoxious  regulations  were  repealed,  and,  in 
17S4,  a  small  church  was  erected  on  west  side  of  Barrington 
St.,  near  the  head  of  Salter  St.,  close  to  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary.  Vrhen  completed  it  was  painted 
red,  and  had  a  steeple  at  the  western  end.  The  Rev.  James 
Jones,  the  first  Irish  priest  in  Xova  Scotia,  was  in  charge  of  the 
parish. 

In  17S4.  Parr  greatly  interested  himself  in  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  industry,  which  at  the  time  looked  promising.  Messrs. 
Cochran  and  Holmes,  leading  merchants,  had  a  whaler  fi.tted 
out  at  Bristol,  England,  in  January,  and  on  12th  September, 
she  arrived  at  Halifax  with  her  first  cargo  of  sperm  oil  and  whale- 
bone, taken  on  coast  of  Labrador,  which  realised  at  auction 
£2500,  (512.500.)  The  success  of  the  enterprise  encouraged  the 
firm  to  fit  out  other  vessels,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  gave 
good  employment  here,  and  splendid  returns  to  the  manage- 
ment. It  was  a  great  success  until  a  number  of  Quakers  from 
Nantucket,  interfered  and  undertook  to  settle  Dartmouth  with 
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a  company  of  whalers.  They  bought  out  Cochran  and  Holmes, 
and  prospered  for  a  time,  but  finding  Halifax  a  poor  centre 
for  distribution,  they  removed  the  plant  to  Wales,  and  so  an 
industry  disappeared,  which  promised  well  and  did  well  for 
years,  until  interfered  with  by  outsiders.  This  was  an  early 
object  lesson,  but  it  failed  to  warn  or  teach  our  people.  In 
recent  years,  have  we  not  seen  the  same  repeated, — good  sound 
companies  selling  out  to  foreigners,  and  in  a  short  time,  from 
various  causes,  again  sold  out,  or  merged  with  most  unprofit- 
able undertakings,  to  the  detriment  of  our  citizens  and  city. 

This  year  ^^500  sterling  was  voted  to  Governor  Parr,  for  the 
support  of  his  table,  on  account  of  the  unusual  number  of  strangers 
he  had  to  entertain  daily  at  his  residence.  The  disbanding 
of  several  regiments,  at  this  date,  gave  Parr  and  his  council, 
a  great  amount  of  work  and  anxiety  in  regard  to  their  support 
and  subsistence,  before  their  lands  could  be  made  sustaining. 
The  commander  of  a  Hessian  regiment.  Baron  de  Seitz,  died 
at  Halifax.  He  was  a  gallant  officer  and  an  honest  man,  and 
was  buried  under  St.  Paul's  with  great  ceremony.  Instead  of 
the  ordinary  shroud,  he  was  clothed  in  full  regimentals;  his 
sword  by  his  side,  his  spurs  upon  his  feet,  and  an  orange  in  his 
hand  according  to  the  old  feudal  custom  in  Germany,  when 
the  last  baron  of  a  noble  house  dies.  His  hatchment  hangs 
in  St.  Paul's.    The  memorial  runs  thus: — 

"In  memory  of  Fritz  Carl  Godman,  Baron  de  Seitz,  Colonel 
and  Chief  of  Hessian  Foot,  and  Knight  of  the  order  pour  la 
vertu  militaire,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age."  His  property  was 
sold  in  Halifax,  a  ring  with  eleven  diamonds,  coach  and  three 
horses,  etc.  The  vault  under  St.  Paul's,  in  which  he  was  buried, 
was  broken  open,  and  rifled  of  sword,  spurs  and  jewellery,  insignia 
of  his  order,  etc.  A  reward  was  offered,  for  arrest  of  the  perpe- 
trators, but  without  result. 

At  the  close  of  1784,  Halifax  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
town   that   had  suffered  by  the  inroads  of  an  invading  army. 
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Collections  of  old  shacks  on  the  shores,  or  beach,  which  had  shelter- 
ed the  Loyalists,  remnants  of  old  tents,  and  spruce  wigvi^ams, 
on  the  common,  which  had  been  erected,  and  subsequently 
abandoned,  as  their  owners  were  removed,  to  their  new  holdings 
throughout  the  Province,  bore  silent  evidence  of  the  poverty  and 
suffering  of  the  great  multitude,  which  in  its  passage,  had  made 
our  town  a  resting  place.  Still  matters  were  not  all  in  decay. 
The  established  merchants  had  been  successful.  Enormous 
quantities  of  fish,  lumber,  rum  and  bread-stuffs  had  been  imported, 
and  sold  to  good  advantage.  Many  of  the  mercantile  men  were 
becoming  wealthy. 

The  Scottish  Guild  of  Merchants  of  1761,  had  been  reinforced 
in  numbers  by  many  Scotch  Loyalists  who  at  the  beginning 
of  the  troubles  leading  up  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
in  1776,  had  for  the  past  eight  years,  been  gradually  settling 
in  Halifax.  With  Scottish  prudence,  they  could  only  fore- 
cast disturbance  and  ruin,  for  many  years  ahead,  for  communi- 
ties in  revolt,  and  so  came  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  to  this  great  centre  of  loyal  Britons,  where  they 
could  find  a  field  for  their  enterprise  and  energies.  Among 
them  was  Anthony  Stewart,  from  Baltimore,  father  of  Hon. 
Jas.  Stewart,  for  many  years  Solicitor-General  of  the  Province. 
Anthony  Stewart  was  a  leading  importer,  and  most  enter- 
prising merchant  of  our  city,  a  man  possessed  of  great 
intellectual  abilities,  which  he  devoted  to  the  public  good. 
With  him  came  Charles  Adams,  William  Shaw,  William 
Cater,  the  Vieths,  the  Gordons,  Mensons  and  Gibbons,  the  Sloans 
of  New  York,  followed  by  the  Benvies  and  Gordons  of  Boston, 
These  Scottish  merchants  were  all  w^ell  settled  here  in  trade, 
before  the  great  migration  of  Loyalists  in  1783,  and  so  were  in 
a  position  to  advise  and  give  a  helping  hand  in  the  arrange- 
ments, for  the  aiding  and  settling  of  their  friends  crossing  the 
border  to  our  loyal  town  and  province.  Many  of  these  men 
came  with  considerable  funds.  At  the  very  commencement  of 
the  outbreak,  they  began  quietly  to  realise  on  their  holdings 
and  so  came  to  Halifax  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  at  once, 
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of  the  circumstances  surrounding  them.  They  were  accused 
of  being  clannish,  to  an  extreme  degree.  Certain  it  is,  that  if 
one  missed  a  chance  to  make  a  profitable  hit  in  trade,  another 
Scot  was  always  handy  to  prevent  the  chance  passing  into 
alien  hands.  The  North  British  Society,  our  oldest  national 
institution,  was  founded  in  Halifax  in  1768  and  absorbed  the 
entire  Scottish  Mercantile  Guild  of  Halifax.  The  greater  number 
of  the  wealthy  Loyalists  became  members,  and  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  St.  Andrew  in  1784,  a  most  joyous  dinner  was  held  at  the 
Great  Pontac  Hotel,  at  which  one  hundred  were  present. 
Anthony  Stewart,  the  great  Loyalist  merchant  presiding,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Halliburtons,  the  Benvies,  the  Thomsons,  the  Gor- 
dons, the  Lennoxes  and  the  Copelands,  all  like  the  president,  patri- 
otic Scots,  who  had  come  to  Halifax  for  King  and  Country,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  to  make  considerable  fortunes.  Governor  Parr, 
Lieutenant-Governor  Fanning  and  the  Council  were  present 
and  the  celebration  was  one  noted  for  the  number  of  talented 
speakers  who  enlivened  the  proceedings.  With  all  our  pre- 
judices in  favor  of  the  advancement  in  intellectual  efforts  of  the 
present  day,  we  fear  our  speakers  to-day  would  cut  a  sorry  figure 
in  competition  with  these  worthies  of  120  years  ago,  were  it 
possible  to  have  such  a  tournament  of  culture,  wit,  and  expression. 

In  1785,  Parr  and  Fanning  with  Bulkeley,  were  busy  in  at- 
attending  to  the  settlement  of  the  Loyalists  on  the  various  lands 
selected  over  the  province,  and  in  forwarding  rations  to  those 
already  settled.  It  was  a  work  of  great  magnitude,  as  the  settlers 
would  not  afford  the  slightest  assistance  to  the  surveyors,  sent 
to  lay  off  their  allotments.  Chief  Justice  Finucane  who  had 
also  been  a  hard  worker  with  Parr,  in  settling  the  new  comers, 
died  this  year,  from  anxiety  and  over-work.  He  was  buried 
under  St.  Paul's.  His  escutcheon  hangs  in  the  church.  The 
late  Chief- Justice  was  greatly  esteemed  in  Halifax  as  an  upright 
judge  and  accomplished  gentleman. 

This  year  Lieutenant-Governor  Fanning,  had  a  residence 
built  at  Point  Pleasant,  just  below  the  old  tower,  opposite  the 
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present  government  wharf.  He  entertained  there  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  had  a  first-class  garden,  and  his  flowers  and  fruit, 
were  long  talked  of.  It  was  near  the  favorite  walk  of  the  town, 
and  the  roads  at  this  date  were  kept  in  excellent  condition. 
John  Howe,  father  of  the  greatest  of  Nova  Scotians,  who  had 
lately  come  to  Halifax  with  the  Loyalists,  and  had  established 
a  newspaper,  and  was  appointed  post-master  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Stevens,  Hved  north  of  Governor  Fanning,  with  whom  he 
was  very  intimate.  These  were  the  first  residences  on  the  eastern 
•side  of  the  North  West  Arm.  Parr  often  visited  at  the  two 
houses,  and  was  very  friendly  with  post-master  Howe. 

Governor  Parr  had  a  set-back  to  his  popularity  this  year. 
.A  petition  was  presented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax,  praying 
for  a  charter  of  incorporation  for  the  town,  but  Parr  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Council  led  by  Bulkeley,  refused  this 
request,  on  the  grounds,  that  it  was  neither  expedient,  nor  neces- 
sary. The  existence  of  a  separate  body,  having  the  sole  control 
of  town  affairs,  would  have  in  a  great  measure  the  effect  of 
depriving  the  Council,  of  the  supervision,  which  they  no  doubt 
deemed  for  the  interests  of  the  community,  should  remain  with 
the  Government.  It  led  to  a  great  discussion  among  our  people, 
and  several  public  meetings  at  the  Pontac,  at  w^hich  Bulkeley 
and  Parr  were  severely  criticized.  The  St.  John  people  had  a 
charter  of  incorporation  granted  them,  by  Governor  Carleton, 
18th  May,  1785.  By  its  provisions,  St.  John  was  divided  into 
six  wards,  with  mayor,  recorder,  six  aldermen  and  six  assistants, 
chamberlain,  sheriff,  marshal,  treasurer  and  coroner,  a  facsimile 
of  New  York  charter.  There  was  no  trouble  in  working  it. 
It  went  on  without  any  delay,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  our  Halifax  people  should  feel  aggrieved,  at  being  so  shab- 
bily treated  by  Parr  and  the  Council,  when  our  town  contained 
so  much  wealth  and  intelligence.  But  as  usual,  we  have  been 
famous  for  protests,  but  easily  dropping  them.  We  allowed 
fifty  years  to  elapse,  before  we  insisted  upon  a  charter,  which 
ive  had  asked  for  in  1785. 
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Among  matters  of  note  we  find  that  in  1785,  Edward  How 
was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
for  Annapolis  County.  He  was  second  son  of  the  Capt.  How, 
assassinated  by  the  noted  Acadian,  Beausoleil,  by  instigation 
of  Le  Loutre  while  negotiating  with  the  French  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  near  Fort  Lawrence  in  1750.  Another  item  worthy 
of  remembrance,  was  the  appointment  of  James  Boutineau 
Francklin,  eldest  remaining  son  of  the  late  Governor  Michael 
Francklin,  to  the  position  of  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1826.  He  was  the  father  of 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Uniacke,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Robt.  Fitzgerald  Uniacke,. 
of  St.  George's  Church, — the  Round  Church,  Halifax. 

One  bad  sign  of  domestic  matters  in  old  Halifax  in  1785 
may  be  noted.  In  the  course  of  twelve  months,  no  fewer  than 
twenty  criminals  were  hanged,  mostly  for  minor  offences  and 
petty  robberies;  three  were  negro  slaves,  who  had  only  lately 
arrived  from  New  York  with  Loyalist  families.  One  suffered 
death  for  theft  of  a  bag  of  potatoes.  The  cruelty  of  the  age 
and  indifference  to  the  taking  of  a  human  life  for  so  slight  an 
offence,  as  it  was  proved  the  poor  wretch  was  starving,  was 
a  stain  on  the  humanity  of  our  so  called  Christian  people.  The 
process  of  justification  in  the  light  of  mercy  or  compassion  must 
have  been  a  curious  one  with  judge  and  jury.  They  were  no 
doubt  honest  men,  acting  up  to  their  lights.  In  looking  back 
to-day,  we  can  only  regret  that  the  men  were  dull,  and  the  lights 
dim. 

In  1786  Governor  Parr  by  Royal  Warrant  ceased  to  be  Gover- 
nor of  the  province  and  received  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  under  Governor-General  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  residing 
at  Quebec.  Thus  Parr  was  the  last  Governor  and  Captain- 
General  of  Nova  Scotia. 

At  same  time,  as  was  intimated  by  private  advices  from 
Colonial  Office,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  King,  to  bestow  upon 
Parr  a  baronetcy,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  Loyalists, 
and  his  good  work  as  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia.    This  honour 
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Parr  begged  leave  to  refuse,  on  the  score  of  not  being  well  enough 
off,  to  support  it,  another  instance  of  his  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment. 

X)uring  1786,  the  town  began  to  look  quiet.  War  excite- 
ment had  ceased.  The  coming  of  Loyalists,  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  floating  population  had  disappeared.  The  over- 
crowded streets  of  the  past  years,  looked  almost  deserted,  but 
our  merchants  were  prospering  and  sending  many  vessels  abroad. 
The  province  was  being  opened  up.  Great  roads  were  laid 
out,  and  the  influx  of  the  Loyalists,  many  of  whom  were  men 
of  family  and  education,  was  in  the  main  advantageous,  although 
the  influence  they  wielded,  owing  to  their  great  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  King,  gave  them  a  growing  ascendency,  calculated 
to  throw  in  the  back-ground  the  merits  and  services  of  those 
families  who  had  originally  founded  the  British  colony  here, 
and  who  had  largely  contributed  to  the  defence  of  the  land  in 
the  French  wars. 

Still  Halifax  wanted  change.  For  a  long  generation  it  had 
been  the  centre  for  large  speculations.  War,  which  for  a  space 
had  failed,  had  been  almost  continuous  since  the  founding  of 
the  town.  It  had  attracted  great  numbers  to  participate  in 
the  benefits  offered  by  the  prizes  brought  in  by  the  fleet  and 
privateers,  and  condemned  and  sold  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty. 
Vast  fortunes  had  been  made  in  this  manner,  and  Halifax  had 
become  famous  the  world  over  for  the  success  of  its  merchants. 
Its  population  during  these  times  of  war  and  peace  had  come 
and  gone  like  the  tide.  If  war  was  active,  and  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  busy,  and  prize  money  plenty,  thousands  of  cormo- 
rants were  attracted  to  the  plunder,— if  a  brief  breathing  spell 
of  peace  came,  the  population  faded  away  like  a  dream,  and 
our  streets  became  empty.  With  Parr  came  a  long  peace,  1782 
finished  a  long  war.  Thence  on  to  his  death  in  1791,  Halifax 
had  ample  time  to  turn  a  new  leaf,  from  the  feverish  and  tur- 
bulent activities  of  its  past,  to  the  more  enduring    work  of 

building  up  and  consolidating  the  varied   interests  of  peace 
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and  progress.  The  ten  years  of  Parr's  administfation  of  govern- 
ment marked  the  disappearance  of  thousands,  who  Were  btit 
the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  an  excited  period  of  our  history:  men 
who  had  no  Hving  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  province,  who 
had  come  for  plunder  alone,  and  swelled  the  demoralization 
of  a  garrison  and  naval  station. 

During  Parr's  administration,  several  important  settlements 
were  made  through  the  province,  notably  Shelburne  in  1784» 
and  Parrsboro  in  1786.  Guysborough  was  also  settled  under 
the  guidance  of  Sir  Guy  Carle  ton,  with  several  disbanded  regi- 
ments of  veteran  soldiers.  Our  exports  of  lumber  and  dried 
fish  increased.  Our  merchants,  particularly  Brymer  and  Belcher, 
Michael  Wallace,  Black,  Forsyth  &  Co.,  and  the  Scottish  Guild 
of  Mercantile  men,  sent  large  consignments  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  East.  The  deep-sea  voyages  were  founded.  The  trade 
for  sugar  and  indigo  was  begun.  The  profitable  and  long  mono- 
polised trade  with  Mauritius  was  inaugurated  by  our  leading 
men.  The  Charitable  Irish,  the  St.  George's,  the  High  German 
Societies  were  founded  during  this  term  of  ofiice.  The  streets 
were  improved  and  Hahfax  put  on  the  semblance  of  a  quiet 
British  town,  instead  of  the  swaggering  improvident  and  dissi- 
pated rendezvous  appearance,  which  had  marked  its  make-up 
since  its  foundation  in  1749.  In  the  interval,  a  large  number 
of  Wealthy  men  had  left  Halifax  for  Britain.  They  had  accumu- 
lated wealth  and  retired  from  business,  but  at  this  time  there 
were  many  who  had  been  fortunate,  and  preferred  to  remain. 
The  greater  part  of  the  large  fleet  and  garrison  was  ordered 
home,  and  the  inhabitants  having  time  to  spare,  engaged  in  a 
ceaseless  round  of  dissipation.  It  began  with  a  levee  and  recep- 
tion on  January  1st,  1786. 

The  5th  January,  Queen  Charlotte's  birthday,  was  celebrated 
by  universal  drinking,  and  by  a  grand  ball  at  the  Pontac.  The 
description  in  the  Gazette  two  days  after,  will  serve  for  about 
ten  other  social  events,  which  took  place  between  New  Year's 
day,  and  the  14th  of  February.    It  runs  thus, — 
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A  brilliant  assembly  was  opened  at  the  Pontac,  where  the  splendid 
array  of  the  Cytherian  train,  and  the  confectionary  preparations  of 
Signor  Lenzi,  exhibit  a  most  celestial  appearance.  The  ball  began 
at  half  after  eight  and  considering  the  numerous  concourse  of 
subscribers,  who  were  chiefly  dancers,  and  the  consequent  con- 
fusion of  so  crowded  a  company,  the  whole  w^as  conducted  with 
that  necessary  good  order  and  impartial  regulation  that  afforded 
additional  pleasure  to  everyone  present,  and  honor  to  the  gentle- 
men who  ofi&ciated  as  managers.  At  the  close  of  the  fifth 
country  dance,  supper  was  announced  in  the  most  romantic 
manner  by  the  sudden  elevation  of  a  curtain  that  separates  the 
two  rooms,  and  displayed  to  the  enraptured  beholders  a  complete 
masterpiece  of  pastry  work.  In  the  middle  of  the  table  sprung 
up  an  artificial  fountain,  in  defiance  of  the  frost  itself;  and  on 
each  side,  at  proper  distances  were  erected  pyramids,  obelisks 
and  monuments  with  the  temples  of  Health  and  Venus  at  the  top 
and  bottom.  During  the  course  of  the  repast,  the  music  attended 
to  dehght  the  ear  and  pleased  the  more  dehcate  senses,  while  the 
great  variety  of  most  exquisite  dishes  served  to  gratify  the  palate.'"^ 
Dancing  was  resumed  at  12  o'clock  and  continued  without  lull  or 
abatement  until  5  when  the  company  retired  and  in  a  brief  time 
the  disposal  of  the  toast  Hst  to  the  number  of  twenty  was  engaged 
in.  The  healths  of  the  after  meeting  b}-'  the  gentlemen  were 
superb.  The  toast  of  the  evening  was  Miss  Sarah  Gray,  the  beauty 
of  the  Assembly,  a  New  York  lady  here  on  a  visit  to  the  Newtons. 
The  tradition  is  that  700  bottles  of  different  brands  and  vintages 
of  fine  wines  were  consumed  at  this  rout.  The  gentlemen  retired 
at  II  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Januar}^  6th.  This  little  scene 
of  enjoyment  and  relaxation  was  designated  at  that  day  in  Halifax 
"the  Uvely  abandon  of  harmless  mirth." 

During  the  summer  of  1786,  Prince  William  Henry,  after- 
wards William  IV,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Queen  Victoria, 
arrived  in  Halifax.  He  was  then  styled  the  "Sailor  Prince." 
In  after  years,  he  was  known  to  his  subjects  as  the  "Cocoanut- 
headed  King."  Grenville  in  the  satirical  memoirs  of  the  court 
has  described  him  well.  When  in  Halifax  he  appeared 
to  be  a  good-natured  nonentity,  but  was  feted  and  flattered 
and  slobbered  over  by  our  officials  to  that  degree,  that  he  could 
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not  help  fancying  at  times,  he  must  be  a  creature  of  superior 
intelligence,  "as  they  all  told  him  so,  and  they  could  not  be 
all  wrong."  The  Prince  landed  from  the  frigate  Pegasus  at 
the  King's  Wharf,  which  was  crowded  with  the  numerous  officials. 
Governor  Parr  was  there  with  General  Campbell,  and  Admiral 
Byron,  and  the  usual  number  of  loyal  and  devoted  admirers, 
who  conducted  him  up  the  wharf,  to  Government  House,  then 
situated  on  the  spot  where  the  Province  Building  is  at  present. 
There  is  a  little  lane,  running  up  from  the  King's  Wharf,  south 
of  the  present  Custom  House,  and  its  opening  as  a  thorough- 
fare, was  to  give  the  Prince  a  short  cut,  from  his  ship,  moored 
near  the  wharf,  to  Government  House. 

Here  the  Prince  was  bored  to  death  with  numerous  addresses. 
At  last  the  young  man,  sick  of  the  endless  speeches,  begged  Parr 
to  let  him  off  easy,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  be  considered  as 
only  a  naval  commander.  The  request  was  granted,  and  several 
long  addresses  were  merely  handed  unread  to  the  Prince.  The 
streets  were  crowded  with  people  anxious  to  get  a  glimpse  of  a 
live  Prince.    He  stayed  here  a  week  and  sailed  for  Jamaica. 

The  next  week  the  town  was  again  in  a  social  uproar.  The 
Governor-General,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  lately  elevated  to  the  peerage 
as  Lord  Dorchester,  and  suite,  arrived  from  Quebec.  Balls 
were  given,  addresses  presented  and  a  general  fuddle  indulged  in. 
Assemblies,  dinners,  receptions  and  card-parties  at  the  Pontac, 
Golden  Ball,  Mrs.  Sutherland's  Assembly  Rooms,  Roubelot's 
and  Morris's,  formed  one  gay  and  tireless  round  of  frivoHties. 
These  routs  and  dinners  were  no  doubt  pleasing,  but  they  were 
exceedingly  costly,  as  all  the  above  named  places  of  festivity 
and  fashion  made  fortunes  for  their  owners. 

Early  in  1787,  Dr.  John  Haliburton,  a  LoyaHst,  who  had 
come  from  New  York  in  1782,  was  elevated  to  the  Council.  This 
created  a  mild  sensation  in  Halifax,  as  there  were  several  of 
our  old  and  influential  townsmen  who  had  better  claims  to  the 
position,  and  Parr  came  in  for  an  amount  of  most  undeserved 
censure.    He  was  only  acting  under  strict  instructions  from  the 
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Home  Government  to  give  the  Loyalist  settlers  preference 
in  all  future  appointments  to  office.  It  became  the  opinion 
among  our  old  and  settled  inhabitants,  that  these  "damned 
Refugees,"  as  they  were  popularly  styled  at  that  time,  were 
in  the  swim  for  any  or  all  the  appointments  offering.  This 
was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Haliburton  had  already 
received  a  very  lucrative  office,  as  director  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  on  the  station.  Another  refugee,  Blowers, 
had  recently  been  made  Attorney-General  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  They  were  coming  in  for 
all  the  best  offices  available,  and  of  course  there  was  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  people  who  had  borne  the  heat  of  the 
day  in  building  up  our  province  and  keeping  it  loyal  to  the 
Crown. 

On  August  11th,  1787,  His  Majesty  by  letters-patent  created 
the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  an  Episcopal  See.  The  coming  of 
the  Loyalists  gave  a  great  inpulse  to  the  growth  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  nearly  all  of  the  28,000  who  found  their  way  to 
the  Maritime  Provinces  belonged  to  that  faith,  and  on  the  12th 
of  August,  1787,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Inglis  who  had  been  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  forced  to  fly  from  the  country, 
when  the  revolution  was  successful,  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth, 
as  the  first  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  the  colonies,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Bermuda  and  Newfound- 
land. He  was  also  member  of  the  executive  Council,  and  exer- 
cised great  influence  in  the  government  of  the  Province.  He 
was  the  founder  of  King's  College  in  1789.  The  Halifax 
people  would  have  greatly  preferred  a  leading  cleric,  who  had 
for  years  been  a  great  favorite  in  the  Province,  or  failing  him, 
some  leading  divine  from  England  direct,  instead  of  one  of  these 
New  York  office-grabbers,  but  soon  after  this  event  there  were 
appointments  made  which  were  even  less  satisfactory  to  our 
Halifax  people,  and  the  grumbling  continued.  The  newly 
appointed  Bishop  was  a  most  interesting  man,  and  he  was  grand- 
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father  of  Sir  John  Inglis,  the  defender  of  Lucknow,  whose  portrait 
adorns  the  Legislative  Council  Chamber. 

On  the  28th  June,  1787,  Prince  William  Henry  again  visited 
Halifax,  and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  our  Halifax 
people.  A  live  Prince  is  always  an  object  of  adoration  in  Halifax. 
The  Governor  and  Council  took  him  to  Government  House, 
and  presented  the  usual  addresses.  The  clergy  followed.  The 
town  had  its  turn.  Then  the  grand  jury,  and  justices  fell  down 
and  worshipped  the  Royal  Calf.  Then  he  dined  with  a  select 
few,  and  it  was  so  arranged  that  the  artillery,  in  front  of  the 
present  building,  saluted  after  each  toast  was  given.  In  the 
afternoon  a  most  bibulous  reception  was  held  at  the  Golden 
Ball,  followed  by  a  ball  at  the  Pontac.  The  latter  was  a  magnifi- 
cent affair.  Dancing  was  continued  with  great  spirit  until 
midnight,  when  the  company  were  conducted  to  the  supper 
room  upstairs,  where  tables  were  laid  for  200  persons.  The 
Prince  occupied  with  the  Governor  and  Bishop  an  elevated 
dais  under  a  white  satin  canopy.  The  after  fuddle  was  long 
remembered  in  Halifax.  The  toast-list  embraced  almost  every- 
thing imaginable.  Thirty-five  toasts  were  duly  and  heartily 
honoured  and  the  company  adjourned  at  7  o'clock  next  morning. 

It  is  related  that  the  Prince  was  overcome  by  the  sentiments 
and  hospitalities  of  his  numerous  entertainers,  and  was  finally 
put  to  bed,  royally  drunk,  as  a  Prince  could  be,  and  should  be, 
in  that  drinking  age,  at  Government  House. 

Late  in  November  1787  the  Prince  and  the  fleet  came  back 
from  Quebec,  and  there  was  another  display.  The  Governor 
and  Council,  Bishop  Inglis,  General,  Admiral  and  all  the  notables 
were  at  his  reception  at  KLing's  Wharf.  The  royal  standard 
was  hoisted  and  addresses  were  presented  rivalling  even  those 
presented  a  few  months  before  in  sycophancy  and  adulation. 
The  House  of  Assembly  was  present  and  in  its  address  ex- 
hausted every  known  term  of  eulogium.  Fulsome,  sickening 
drivel  was  its  chief  characteristic.  How  sensible  hard-headed 
men   could    descend  to  such  depths   of   unmanly  servility  is 
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almost  beyond  conception.  We  have  to-day  most  certainly  made 
a  little  advance  in  this  line.  After  the  slobber  was  over,  the 
march  was  resumed  over  a  carpeted  street  between  double  lines 
of  troops  to  the  Golden  Ball,  S.  W.  corner  of  Sackville  and  Hollis 
Streets,  cannon  firing  from  batteries  and  ships,  bands  playing, 
etc.  Another  address  at  the  tavern  and  the  inevitable  dinner 
to  a  large  concourse  of  ofiicials.  House  of  Assembly,  185  in  all. 
Only  thirty  bumper  toasts  were  drunk  by  half-past  six,  pretty 
slow  work  for  a  public  dinner;  but  we  must  explain  the  function 
was  not  half  over,  perhaps  the  company  were  only  half  seas 
over.  The  Prince  and  Parr  retired.  In  the  evening  at  9  o'clock 
the  Prince  and  suite  entered  the  ball-room  of  the  British  Coffee- 
House,  a  new  and  elegant  tavern  that  day  opened  by  Mr.  A. 
Callendar  adjoining  the  north  end  of  the  Ordnance  Wharf, 
Upper  Water  Street.    Here  dancing  was  continued  till  daylight. 

Next  day  the  Members  of  Legislature  voted  £700  to  defray 
the  cost  of  entertaining  the  Prince,  and  this  it  must  be  remem- 
bered passed  unanimously  by  members  who  could  not  obtain 
a  ;^100  each  for  their  much  wanted  county  roads  and  bridges, 
of  that  early  day  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  same  day,  they  declared  during  a  discussion  on  the 
want  of  public  schools,  that  they  must  express  apprehensions 
of  evil  to  our  youth,  if  sent  to  the  United  States  for  instruction, 
where  they  would  imbibe  principles  unfriendly  to  the  British 
constitution.  They  could  not  but  be  conscious  that  Nova 
Scotia,  in  point  of  situation,  climate,  salubrity  of  air  and  fertiUty 
of  soil,  was  inferior  to  no  country.  They  could  not  be  jealous 
of  its  honour.  The  dinner,  ball  and  supper  had  no  doubt  made 
them  proud  of  British  institutions. 

In  September  the  Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  lately  appointed 
Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Nova  Scotia,  arrived  in  Halifax 
to  inspect  the  garrison,  but  was  not  honored  with  a  public 
reception,  which  called  down  the  wrath  of  the  St.  John  people, 
who  greatly  complained  of  our  bad  feeling  and  jealousy. 
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In  1788,  our  floating  population  lessened,  but  the  merchants 
flourished  by  their  exports,  and  the  town  slowly  improved  in 
appearance.  The  success  of  the  great  promenade  on  Barrington 
and  Pleasant  Streets,  called  "The  Mall"  and  from  which  adver- 
tisers in  the  Royal  Gazette  and  the  Weekly  Chronicle  began  to 
date  their  notices  of  goods  for  sale,  instead  of  from  Pleasant 
and  Barrington  Streets,  induced  the  merchants  on  Granville 
Street  to  make  improvements  on  that  thoroughfare.  A  broad 
planked  platform  was  placed  on  the  lower  or  eastern  side-walk, 
which  extended  from  the  corner  of  Buckingham  Street  along 
Granville,  to  Hartshorn  &  Boggs'  corner  on  George  St.,  then  the 
board  walk  extended  to  Hart's  corner,  where  the  Royal  Bank 
now  stands.  This  walk  was  the  resort  of  the  merchants,  and 
between  eleven  and  twelve  every  day,  it  was  the  custom,  if  fine, 
for  many  of  them  to  congregate,  and  for  years  it  was  preferred 
to  the  Guild  of  Merchants  offices  in  the  Pontac  tavern,  corner 
Duke  and  Water  Streets. 

Two  theatres  added  to  the  amusements  of  Halifax  at  this 
time.  The  Grand  was  on  Argyle  Street,  near  Duke.  The  New 
Grand  was  on  Grafton  St.,  lower  side  near  Prince  St.  They 
w^ere  well  patronized  by  our  people.  The  prices  of  admission 
were  Box  5/-,  Pit  3/-,  Gallery  2/-.  Characters  were  taken 
by  a  limited  number  of  professionals,  assisted  by  amateurs, — 
gentlemen  of  ,the  Army,  Navy  and  Town.  This  year  the  adver- 
tisements of  the  theatres  particularly  request  the  ladies  to  dress 
their  heads  as  low  as  possible,  otherwise  the  people  sitting  behind 
cannot  have  a  view  of  the  stage.  The  town  at  this  date  found 
full  employment  for  four  friseurs.  The  "head "  was  an  important 
make-up  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  that  age  of  wigs,  cues 
and  powdered  hair  dressing.  Hair-dressing  was  an  important 
and  lucrative  profession.  Messrs.  Clarke,  Kinnear,  Osborne  and 
Holmes  were  leaders  of  fashion  at  this  time.  Then  came  a 
dozen  barbers,  but  they  were  not  on  the  same  level  as  hair- 
dressers. 

In  1788  there  was  a  number  of  the  English  aristocracy  in 
Halifax,  who  with  their  wealth  and  lavish  entertainments,  con- 
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duced  to  injure  the  tone  of  society.  The  presence  of  the  Prince 
and  the  fleet  on  the  station,  drew  them  here  for  amusement. 
The  Earl  of  Eglinton,  Lord  Montmorris,  and  other  wealthy 
noblemen,  with  a  host  of  younger  sprigs  of  nobility,  and  needy 
relatives,  filled  the  hotels.  Drinking,  gambling,  and  kindred 
\-ices  followed  in  their  train.  They  departed  with  the  Prince, 
and  our  Httle  town  was  the  better  for  their  going. 

From  a  moral  standpoint,  XoA'a  Scotia,  especially  Halifax, 
at  this  date,  did  not  occupy  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  very 
enviable  position.  A  looseness  of  conduct  and  an  open  indiffer- 
ence to  moral,  as  well  as  religious  law  prevailed  to  a  fearful 
extent.  In  social  life  the  greatest  laxity  of  conduct  had  sprung 
up.  Sacred  ties  were  broken  without  remorse,  and  men  learned 
to  smile  and  applaud  the  most  unhallowed  scenes  of  dissipation. 
Our  proximity  to  these  days  is  even  yet  too  close  to  admit  of  a 
searching  scrutiny  into  the  morals  of  the  community,  but  it 
would  be  unfair  to  pass  over  in  silence  a  subject  of  so  much 
moment. 

Bishop  Inglis  shortly  after  his  arrival  to  take  charge  of  the 
Diocese  of  Xova  Scotia,  was  so  impressed  with  the  fearful  con- 
dition of  the  community,  the  general  tone  of  society  and  the 
debasing  examples  of  open  immorality,  that  in  taking  his  seat 
in  Council,  he  urged  that  steps  be  taken  by  the  Government  to 
erect  barriers  against  the  impetuous  torrent  of  vice  and  irre- 
ligion  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  morals  of  the  entire 
province  and  community.  The  knowledge  of  these  facts  is 
enough.  The  particulars  are  unnecessary.  It  is  needless  to 
recall  the  vices  of  this  particular  phase  of  our  history.  Happily 
that  period  of  indifference  has  passed  away,  never  to  return. 

By  the  advice  of  his  Council,  seconded  by  his  own  desire 
for  the  comfort  of  the  new  settlers.  Parr  this  year  made  repeated 
visits  to  the  different  settlements  of  Loyalists  throughout  the 
Province.  Thus  he  went  to  Guysborough  in  the  Dido  in  17SS 
and  1789.  He  visited  Parrsborough  in  1790  and  was  several 
times  at  Annapolis  and  Weymouth,  and  especially  Windsor. 
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Shelburne  he  visited,  and  he  corresponded  with  several  of  the 
settlers. 

His  general  administration  of  public  affairs  had  been  most 
satisfactory,  and  he  had  become  popular;  but  at  this  time  there 
arose  a  great  difficulty  which  had  the  tendency  to  make  great 
divisions  and  turmoil  throughout  the  province,  and  to  give 
the  action  of  Parr  and  his  Council  a  most  partizan  character 
in  the  eyes  of  a  portion  of  the  people.    In  the  Legislature  a 
motion  was  carried  to  investigate  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  superior  court,  which  resulted  in  the  impeachment  of  the 
Judges  Isaac  Deschamps  and  James  Brenton,  for  maladministra- 
tion of  justice.    The  charges  were  investigated  and  found  correct 
on  every  count.    The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Council,  and  the 
examination  was  conducted  by  Parr  and  Council  behind  closed 
doors.  While  the  investigation  was  going  on,  Judge  Deschamps 
struck  the  names  of  the  attorneys  who  made  the  charges,  off 
the  roll  of  attorneys,  and  great  excitement  ensued.    This  may 
be  regarded  as  the  period  when  party  divisions  were  first  ex- 
perienced in  Nova  Scotia.    The  attack,  or  rather  charges,  on 
the  judges  were  made  by  two  lawyers,  Sterns  and  Taylor,  who 
were  Loyalists.    The  judges  belonged  to  the  original  settlers, 
or  old  inhabitants,  and  so  the  division  began.    In  January 
1788,   Attorney- General   Blowers,  another  Loyalist,  was  made 
member  of  the  Council,  which  created  a  vacancy  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  county  of  Halifax.    In  February  an  election 
was  held.    Sterns  the  Loyalist,  had  374  votes,  and  Morris  who 
represented  the  old  inhabitants,  obtained  415.    A  great  riot 
ensued,  the  Loyalists  acting  most  violently.    Many  were  beaten 
badly.    One  man  was  killed,  and  several  were  severely  injured. 
Riotous  mobs  for  three  days  paraded  the  streets,  and  attacked 
all  whom  they  suspected  of  being  on  the  opposite  side.  At 
last,  the  military  were  called  out,  and  quelled  the  disturbance. 
This  was  the  first  division  in  politics,  and  it  was  called  "old 
comers^'  and  "new  comers."   The  party  divisions  thus  originated, 
existed  for  years,  extended  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  for 
twenty  years  the  battle  was  fought  out  in  each  election,  and 
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at  all  meetings  of  the  Legislature.  The  debates  which  for  the 
first  time  were  printed,  are  of  the  most  lively  description.  The 
Governor  was  blamed  for  being  inflenced  by  the  voice 
of  his  Privy  Council.  Finally  Parr  and  his  Council  declared 
the  judges  innocent  of  the  charge  preferred  against  them,  but 
afterwards  decided  to  refer  the  entire  case  to  the  Privy  Council. 
Meanwhile  the  press  was  busy  publishing  accounts  of  the  affair 
in  language  most  brutal  and  offensive,  and  Stems  and  Taylor 
collected  all  the  letters  written  by  their  friends,  and  combining 
them  with  the  very  serious  charges  they  had  made,  and  indeed 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Legislature,  published  hundreds 
of  copies  of  a  pamphlet,  which  is  getting  rare.  Another  pam- 
phlet supposed  to  be  published  by  Bulkeley,  entitled  "a  Vindica- 
tion of  Governor  Parr  and  Council  in  re  the  Impeachment  of 
the  Judges,  by  a  Halifax  Gentleman,"  was  issued  in  London, 
and  much  read  in  Britain.  Finally  after  an  interv^al,  the  Privy 
Council  justified  the  Governor  and  Council  in  their  action,  in 
exonerating  the  Judges,  in  the  following  dispatch  from  the  Home 
Office: 

"The  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  before 
whom  the  charges  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Assembly 
against  the  Assistant  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
been  heard,  have  reported  to  His  Majesty  that  after 
mature  consideration  of  the  subject,  they  cannot  find 
any  cause  of  censure  against  those  gentlemen  and 
consequently  have  fully  acquitted  them,  which  report 
His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  confirm." 

A  whitewashing  of  the  most  glaring  kind. 

In  1790-91  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  bread  in  Halifax. 
A  famine  existed  throughout  Canada,  and  flour  and  bread-stuffs 
went  up  to  fabulous  prices.  Fish  and  potatoes  saved  Halifax, 
supplemented  by  hard  sea-biscuit  imported  from  England, 
Newfoundland  and  Jamaica.  These  articles  of  coarse  provender, 
saved  many  from  starvation  as  they  had  done  on  many  previous 
occasions.    Rum  was  to  be  had  in  abundance,  and  that  active 
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agent  appeared  to  balance  the  scarcity  of  flour.  We  look  in 
vain  through  old  files  of  our  papers  for  a  scarcity  of  the  ardent. 
What  a  calamity  it  would  have  been  considered,  did  that  good 
consoler  fail.  The  famine  continued  in  severity  for  nearly 
two  years.  Meanwhile  the  revenue  from  licenses  to  sell  rum 
increased,  and  it  was  proved  before  a  committee  of  the  Assembly, 
that  most  of  the  roads  within  fifteen  miles  of  Halifax,  had  been 
made  and  kept  in  order  from  the  funds  obtained  from  the  licenses 
granted. 

During  the  autumn  of  1791  a  number  of  negroes  were  collected 
from  the  counties  outside  Halifax,  to  be  shipped  to  Sierra  Leone. 
They  were  a  shiftless  lot,  many  of  them  slaves,  who  had  come 
to  the  province  during  the  revolution.  The  expense  was  borne 
by  an  English  philanthropic  association,  called  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company,  which  had  interested  itself  in  the  welfare 
of  the  negro. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1791,  Governor  Parr  held  a  meeting 
of  Council,  to  ask  advice  in  arranging  for  the  shipping  and  re- 
moval of  these  negroes  from  the  province,  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  directed  him  to  hire  vessels  for  the  purpose. 

It  proved  Governor  Parr's  last  meeting  with  the  Council, 
as  he  died  on  Friday,  25th  of  November,  1791,  at  one  A.  M., 
of  apoplexy,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

On  Tuesday  the  29th  of  November,  the  funeral  took  place. 
Governor  Parr  had  been  Grand-Master  of  Free  Masons  and  the 
several  Lodges  attended.  The  20th  Regiment,  which  Parr  had 
commanded  and  which  was  in  garrison  when  he  died,  also  attend- 
ed. All  the  forces  were  under  arms.  The  officers  of  the  fleet 
were  present,  headed  by  Sir  Richard  Hughes,  a  former  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  The  Royal  Artillery  and  the  16th  and  21st  Regiments 
lined  the  streets.  The  ships  and  batteries  fired  minute  guns.  At 
the  entrance  of  St.  Paul's  Bishop  Inglis  received  the  body, 
which  was  placed  near  the  altar,  and  the  funeral  service  pro- 
ceeded, after  which  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  vault,  under 
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the  middle  aisle  of  the  church.  The  20th  Regiment  fired  the 
entombing  volleys.  The  popularity  of  Parr  was  exhibited  in 
the  unbounded  regrets  of  the  immense  number  of  Halifax  people 
present. 

Parr  died  poor.  He  had  exhausted  much  of  his  means  by 
purchasing  his  successive  steps  in  rank,  at  that  time  reaching 
several  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Those  were  the  days  of 
purchase,  and  no  brilliancy  of  service  could  balance  a  want  of 
influence  and  money  at  the  war-office.  Parr's  widow  and  two 
daughters  left  almost  immediately  after  his  decease  for  London. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Catherine,  a  youthful  widow  of  the  late 
Capt.  Dobson,  of  the  20th  Regiment,  was  married  to  Hon. 
Alex.  Brymer,  a  former  paymaster  of  the  forces  in  Halifax 
garrison,  on  January  1st,  1796,  in  London. 

Two  of  the  sons  went  into  the  army  and  died  without  issue. 
The  third  son,  Thomas,  went  into  the  East  India  Company's 
service  and  was  assassinated  when  resident  at  Sumatra  in  1807. 
Two  of  his  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  had  been  sent  to  England, 
but  his  widow  and  two  younger  children  embarked  for  England 
in  the  East  Indiaman  Georgina  in  1807,  and  were  lost  at  sea. 
The  surviving  son,  Thomas  Clements  Parr,  went  to  Eton  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  for  some  time  on  the  National 
Ecclesiastical  Commission.  He  married  in  1836,  Melice,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Chas.  Elton,  Bart,  of  Clevedon  Court,  and  had 
three  sons  and  five  daughters.  Of  his  three  sons,  his  eldest, 
Thomas  Rowatt  Parr,  served  some  years  in  the  Rifle  Brigade 
and  died  1906.  His  second  son  died  young,  and  his  third  son 
living  is  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  Hallam  Parr,  C.  B.  and  C.  M.  G.,  now 
residing  in  England,  to  whom  the  writer  of  this  paper  is  greatly 
indebted  for  necessary  data  for  compilation. 

The  family  of  Governor  Parr  is  now  represented  by  Major 
Clements  Parr,  late  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry,  son  of  Thomas 
Rowatt  Parr. 
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During  Parr's  administration  of  nine  years  from  1782  to 
1791,  the  welfare  of  the  people  was  his  study  and  care.  His 
name  will  be  ever  associated  with  the  coming  of  the  Loyalists 
to  Halifax  and  the  province  in  1783.  His  deep  solicitude  for 
their  relief,  welfare  and  settlement  should  never  be  forgotten 
by  their  descendants.  He  was  not  brilliant,  but  was  the  very 
man  to  suit  the  time  he  lived  in,  a  plain,  upright  soldier,  who 
prided  himself  on  his  attention  to  duty,  and  who  endeavoured 
to  discharge  the  obligations  of  a  distinguished  position  with 
integrity  and  honour. 


PARR'S  HATCHMENT 
IN  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH 


Courtesy  of 
Rector  and  Church  Wardens  St.  Paul's, 
Halifax,  N.  S, 
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HALIFAX  AND  THE  CAPTURE  OF  ST.  PIERRE  IN  1793. 


By  REV.  T.  WATSON  SMITH,  D.  D. 

(Read  26th  February,  1901.) 

In  1793,  only  twelve  years  after  the  American  Loyalists  had 
found  in  Nova  Scotia  a  refuge  from  Whig  bitterness,  some  start- 
ling intelligence  reached  Halifax. 

On  April  13th  of  that  year,  the  lieutenant-governor,  John  Went- 
worth,  Esq.,  communicated  to  the  members  of  the  Council  and 
the  House  of  Assembly,  then  in  session,  the  contents  of  a  despatch 
he  had  just  received  from  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Dundas, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.    "The  persons 
exercising  the  supreme  authority  in  France," — as  the  revolution- 
ary leaders  were  styled  in  British  official  circles — had  on  February 
1st  declared  war  against  His  Majesty"  of  England.     Of  this  fact 
the  Kjng's  subjects  in  Nova  Scotia  were  to  be  informed  as  widely 
as  possible  in  order  to  prevent,  on  the  one  hand,  "any  mischief 
they  might  otherwise  suffer  from  the  French,"  and  on  the  other, 
to  "do  their  utmost  in  their  several  stations  to  distress  and  annoy" 
the  enemy.    To  prevent  "the  mischief"  the  governor  was  request- 
ed to  raise  a  provincial  regiment,  of  which  he  should  be  colonel; 
and,  as  an  encouragement  to  "distress  and  annoy"  the  French, 
the  people  of  the  province  were  to  be  informed  that  "letters  of 
marque  or  commissions  of  privateers  "would  be  granted  "in  the 
usual  manner;"   and  that  his  majesty  would  consider  the  owners 
of  all  armed  ships  and  vessels  as  having  a  just  claim  to  the  king's 
share  of  all  French  ships  and  property  they  might  capture.  Assum- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  human  nature  would  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion by  Frenchmen  of  similar  expedients  to  "distress  and  annoy," 
the  owners  and  captains  of  all  homeward  bound  British  merchant- 
men were  advised  to  sail  only  under  convoy  of  a  ship-of-war. 
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Such  measures  as  were  possible  were  at  once  taken.  The  pro- 
vincial government  directed  a  proclamation  of  war  with  France 
to  be  made  by  the  sheriff  of  each  county,  and  a  little  later,  appoint- 
ed Friday,  May  1 0th,  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
Recruits  for  the  proposed  regiment  were  sought  in  various  parts 
of  the  province,  and  the  Hussar  ship-of-war  was  on  the  29th  of 
April  sent  out  on  a  cruise  in  search  of  French  shipping.  In  the 
meantime  the  usually  quiet  Halifax  harbor  assumed  a  decidedly 
warlike  appearance  through  the  arrival  on  April  30th  of  H.  M. 
S.  Alligator,  Capt.  Wm.  Affleck,  from  Portsmouth,  with  two 
French  privateers  and  two  French  West  Indiamen — the  cargoes 
of  the  latter  valued  at  ^^40,000 — captured  by  the  Alligator  on 
her  passage  out;  and  by  the  landing  as  prisoners  of  the  several 
captured  crews. 

Only  one  military  expedition  from  Halifax  was  possible — for 
the  capture  of  the  French  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  lieutenant-governor  Went- 
worth  and  Brigadier-General  James  Ogilvie,  commander  of  the 
forces,  preparations  for  the  expedition  were  at  once  begun. 

From  a  popular  point  of  view,  the  ''objective  "  seemed  an 
insignificant  one,  at  least  it  might  seem  so  today.  The  small 
cluster  of  islands  to  be  captured  lies  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  at  the  mouth  of  Fortune  Bay,  about  thirteen 
miles  from  the  peninsula  of  Burin,  the  nearest  point  of  New- 
foundland. Great  Miquelon,  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  is  the 
largest  island  in  the  group,  and  is  now  connected  by  a  sand  bar, 
the  scene  of  numerous  wrecks,  with  Little  Miquelon,  or  Langlade 
Island,  of  nearly  similar  size.  This  double  island,  mainly  a  mass 
of  rock,  having  no  harbor,  is  the  home  of  several  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, who  live  by  fishing  and  the  small  amount  of  farming  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  There  are  seven  small  islands, 
Colombier  and  Isle  aux  Chiens  being  the  principal,  but  all 
the  interest  of  the  group  may  be  said  to  centre  in  the  unique 
town  of  St.  Pierre,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  island 
of  the  same  name.  This  bustling  little  seaport,  over  whose 
harbor  a  large  image  of  the  Virgin  placed  on  a  rocky  height 
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keeps  watch,  contains  about  5000  resident  inhabitants  to 
whom  an  equally  transient  population  is  added  during  the  fishing 
season.  Judge  Prowse,  in  his  ''History  of  Newfoundland," 
describes  it  as  being  "like  a  bit  of  old  France  transported  to  the 
New  World,  the  creaking  ox-cart,  the  click  of  the  sabot  on  the 
ill-constructed  trottoir,  the  Breton,  Basque,  and  apple-cheeked 
Norman  women,  the  patois,  the  French  windows,  the  gay  colors, 
and,  last  of  all,  the  fanfare  of  the  bugle  as  the  town-crier  proclaims 
at  each  corner  of  the  streets  and  squares,  after  a  preliminary 
blast  of  the  trumpet,  that  Mr.  Solomon  will  sell  some  "bonnes 
vaches  a  lait"  at  the  Quai  de  la  Ronciere  punctually  to-morrow 
at  ten  o'clock,  all  these  varied  sights  and  scenes  remind  us  of  "La 
Belle  France."  To  this  list  of  "sights  and  scenes,"  which  to  a 
mere  visitor  give  the  place  an  indefinable  charm,  and  make  it 
seem  like  a  stage  on  which  a  medieval  play  is  being  enacted,  the 
Judge  might  have  added  the  gendarme  in  his  gorgeous  attire; 
the  faggot-gatherers  at  dusk,  as  we  see  them  in  old  pictures; 
and  the  "tambour,"  giving  the  inhabitants  each  evening  to 
understand  by  the  roll  of  his  drum  that  it  is  ten  o'clock,  when 
cafes  must  be  closed  and  lights  must  soon  be  put  out.  These,  it 
may  be  assumed,  are  in  part  traditions  of  their  Norman  homes, 
to  which  they  tenaciously  cling. 

The  Bank  fishery,  of  which  St.  Pierre  is  the  French  head- 
quarters, provides  France  with  an  important  part  of  her  fish  food 
supply,  amounting  to  70,000,000  pounds,  and  giving  employment 
to  more  than  five  thousand  fishermen.  A  few  garden  vegetables 
are  the  only  products  of  the  land.i  The  town  of  St.  Pierre  is  the 
seat  of  government  for  the  colony;  and  the  governor's  residence, 
court-house,  hospital,  and  large  chapel  with  convent  and  schools, 
are  the  principal  buildings.  St.  Pierre  is  also,  at  the  present 
time,  the  landing  place  of  two  transatlantic  cables. 

If,  from  a  popular  point  of  view,  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 
may  have  seemed  an  insignificant  object  for  attack,  they  were  not 
thus  regarded  by  leading  KngHsh  and  French  statesmen.  The 


*  The  islands  are  governed  by  a  governor  and  small  staff  appointed  from  Paris,  and  a 
legislative  council  chosen  by  the  people. 
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valuation  of  even  a  town-lot,  depends  not  so  much  upon  its  size 
as  upon  its  location.     On  no  piece  of  her  territory  abroad 
of  the  same  area,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Gibraltar,  has 
Britain  expended  a  greater  portion  of  her  revenues  than  on  the 
Bermudas,  a  cluster  of  islands  little,  if  at  all,  larger,  than  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  and  this  for  the  reason,  as  given  by  an  old 
writer,  when  speaking  of  their  relation  to  the  American  coast, 
that  they  constitute  "a  small  bit  with  which  to  hold  in  check  a 
wild  horse."     France,  regarding  the  St.  Pierre  group  from  this 
point  of  view,  and  prizing  them  as  a  training  place  of  hardy  sea- 
men for  her  navy  and  mercantile  marine,  and,  perhaps  most  of 
all,  as  an  indispensable  head-quarters  for  her  banks  fisheries, 
has  in  more  than  one  instance  accepted  them  in  lieu  of  much  more 
imposing  domains,  which  the  British  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  knowing  the  embarrassment  likely  to  arise  in  case  of  war 
with  France  from  their  occupation  by  that  power,  and  finding 
even  in  early  days  what  Canada  and  Newfoundland  have  exper- 
ienced in  recent  years,  how  immensely  the  use  of  these  French 
islands  as  a  resort  for  smugglers  was  diminishing  the  revenues  of 
the  neighboring  British  colonies,  made  the  successive  cessions  of 
the  islands  to  France  under  severe  restrictions,  and  even  then 
failed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Knghsh  merchants,  who 
urged,  but  without  success,  that  Britain  should  retain,  unhampered 
by  any  concessions  what  again  and  again  she  has  won  by  force  of 
arms. 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  took  possession  of  Newfoundland  in 
1583.  The  French  took  possession  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  in 
1662,  when  they  seized  Placentia  and  endeavoured  to  capture 
Newfoundland:  in  1713  the  British  compelled  all  the  inhabitants, 
as  they  did  all  the  French  in  Newfoundland,  to  withdraw.  After 
fifty  years  of  occupation  by  the  British,  they  were  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  to  France  as  a  port  of  refuge  for  her  fisher- 
men, on  condition  that  no  fortifications  should  be  erected  and 
that  not  more  than  fifty  French  soldiers  should  at  any  one  time 
be  stationed  on  the  islands.  Soon  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris  a  large  number  of  French  settlers  arrived,  among 
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whom  were  not  a  few  of  the  recently  expatriated  Acadian  families,  i 
In  1778,  when  France  had  taken  sides  with  the  revolutionary 
American  colonies,  Rear- Admiral  Montagu,  governor  of  Newfound- 
land, without  even  a  show  of  resistance  captured  the  islands,  and 
in  accordance  with  instructions  from  British  destroyed  all  the 
buildings  and  sent  to  France  the  1932  fishermen  and  farmers 
(the  French  say  1300)  found  there.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  France  having  again  taken  possession  of  the  islands, 
most  of  the  former  inhabitants  returned. 

To  this  later  repossession  of  St.  Pierre  by  France  English  poli- 
ticians and  commercial  men,  wearied  by  a  long  and  unsatisfactory 
war,  seem  to  have  made  only  a  sHghtly  audible  demur.  It  was 
at  the  previous  cession  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  in  1763,  that  the  intense  feeling  of  intelligent  Britain  on 
the  subject  of  their  ownership  found  utterance.  The  fortunes 
of  the  mother  country  have  never  been  under  the  guidance  of  a 
more  imbecile  government  than  that  which,  under  Lord  Bute, 
the  royal  favorite,  replaced,  on  the  accession  of  George  III,  the 
ministry  of  which  the  Karl  of  Chatham,  the  elder  Pitt,  had  been 
the  vigorous  and  marvellously  successful  leader.  A  strong  section 
of  Lord  Bute's  ministry  was  even  in  favor  of  restoring  Canada  to 
France:  that  this  was  not  done  was  mainly  due  to  the  vigorous 
protests  of  the  American  colonies,  through  their  able  diplomatist, 
Benjamin  Franklin.  France  professed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
British  offer  of  St.  Pierre  under  certain  restrictions,  and  sought 
to  secure  Cape  Breton,  or  Prince  Edward  Island,  but  at  length 
offered  to  accept  Canseau.  The  earnest  efforts  of  New  England 
and  Nova  Scotia,  aiming  to  prevent  a  French  foothold  on  the 
American  continent,  again  interfered  with  France  and  led  the 
Bute  ministry  to  decline  to  hand  over  Canseau;  but  when  the 
British  officials  offered  to  throw  in  Miquelon,  France  accepted  the 
original  offer  of  St.  Pierre,  although  bound  by  that  offer,  as  before, 
to  desist  from  any  fortification  of  the  islands,  to  station  on  them 
not  more  than  fifty  soldiers  at  any  one  time,  and  now  also  to  permit 
an  English  commissary  to  reside  at  St.  Pierre,  and  the  commander 

^  Gov-  Palliser  wrote  to  Lieut- -Gov-  Francklin  of  N-  S-,  Oct-  1766,  "Miquelon  is  full  of 
Acadians,  who  have  come  there  with  passes  from  difft.  officers  in  your  govt- " — Prowse, 
331. 
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of  the  British  warship  on  the  Newfoundland  station  to  visit  the 
islands  to  see  that  the  specified  conditions  were  being  complied 
with. 

Against  this  concession,  guarded  as  it  was,  and  the  concession 
of  certain  privileges  of  fishing  and  curing  fish  on  certain  sections 
of  the  Newfoundland  coast,  the  whole  commercial  interest  of 
Britain  raised  an  outcry.    It  was  well-known  that  the  French 
banks  fisheries  owed  in  a  very  large  measure  their  value  to  the 
French  occupation  of  St.  Pierre  and  IVIiquelon  as  head-quarters: 
English  merchants  knew  that  the  commerce  of  England  had 
suffered  very  much  from  the  French  navy  and  the  privateers  of 
Dunkirk,  that  the  fisheries  were  not  only  a  great  source  of  wealth 
to  their  enemy,  but  the  chief  nursery  for  her  seamen;  on  strong 
national  as  well  as  on  commercial  grounds    they  therefore 
opposed  any  concession.    The  Common  Council  of  London,  as 
representing    the   whole  mercantile  interest  of  Great  Britain, 
transmitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  peremptory  instructions 
to  the  city  members.    The  Newfoundland  fishery,  it  was  said, 
was  worth  more  than  all  Canada.    They  declared  that  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  of  fishing  in  the  American  seas  should  be 
reserved  to  the  subjects  of  the  British  crown;    a  cairn  by  no 
means  so  extravagant  as  at  first  sight  it  appears,  when  one  re- 
members that  France  had  then  ceased  to  be  the  owner  of  a  single 
foot  of  territory  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  north  at 
least  of  Louisiana.    ''All  the  ablest  and  most  patriotic  English- 
men of  the  day  were  opposed  to  the  fishery  clauses  of  the  treaty: 
the  pamphlets  and  periodicals  of  the  time  are  full  of  denunciations 
of  Bute  for  this  and  other  measures  included  in  the  treaty.  The 
scurrilous  Wilkes  and  the  unscrupulous  Churchill  abused  and 
caricatured  the  authors  of  the  treaty  in  every  mood  and  tense  of 
objurgation."!      In   the  House  of  Commons,  where  Lord  Bute 
carried  the  treaty  through  by  a  great  majority,  he  was  openly 
charged  with  bribery,  and  £300,000  named  as  the  sum  received 
by  him  from  France;  and  Lord  Chatham,  who  said  that  he  had  to 
be  allowed  to  be  seated  while  speaking,  denounced  in  one  of  his 

'  "History  of  Newfoundland,"  by  D.  W.  Prowse,  pp.  312,  313. 
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most  magnificent  speeches,  the  infamous  treaty.  It  will 
perhaps  be  remembered  that  Junius,  in  his  celebrated  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  Bute's  colleagues,  and 
British  commissioner  in  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the 
treaty,  does  not  scruple  to  charge  the  duke  with  bribery.  After 
having  enumerated  the  several  points  yielded  to  their  antagonists, 
France  and  Spain,  both  of  which  through  the  vigorous  war  meas- 
ures of  the  Chatham  ministry  had  become  clamorous  for  peace, 
and  having  named  the  Newfoundland  fishery  among  these,  the 
great  satirist  goes  on  to  speak  of  them  as  "glorious  monuments 
of  your  Grace's  talents  for  negotiation.  My  Lord,  we  are  too 
well  acquainted  with  your  pecuniary  character  to  think  it  possible 
that  so  many  public  sacrifices  should  have  been  made  without 
some  private  compensation.  Your  conduct  carries  with  it  an 
internal  evidence  beyond  all  the  legal  proofs  of  a  court  of  justice. " 
And  at  the  present  day,  when  the  recent  strained  relations  between 
Britain  and  France  have  been  prevented  from  reaching  an  acute 
stage  through  repeated  extensions  of  the  modus  vivendi,  at  serious 
cost  to  Newfoundland,  there  seems  much  to  justify  the  language 
of  Lord  Chatham,  when,  in  the  course  of  his  great  philippic  against 
Lord  Bute,  he  declared  that  England's  exclusive  right  to  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries,  and  to  the  possession  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  was  an  object  worthy  to  be  contested  by  the  extremity 
of  war,  and  not  to  be  surrendered  though  the  enemy  was  master 
of  the  Tower  of  London.  When  such  was  the  conviction  of 
England's  greatest  statesman,  it  is  not  strange  that  some  feeling  of 
unrest  through  the  presence  of  France  in  these  islands  should  have 
continued  to  haunt  the  mind  of  lesser  men  placed  at  the  helm  of 
state  at  home,  or  of  subordinates  abroad,  i 


^An  instance  illustrative  of  this  unrest  may  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Council 
of  Cape  Breton,  from  which  we  learn  that  late  in  the  autiunn  of  1787,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Col.  William  Macormick,  sent  Captain  James  Graham  to  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  Lord  Sydney,  to  watch  the  proceedings 
of  the  French  and  observe  the  nature  of  their  fortifications ;  and  that  Captain  Graham, 
through  the  severity  of  the  weather,  was  detained  there  throughout  the  winter. 
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The  attack  on  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  planned  by  Gov. 
Wentworth  and  Brigadier-General  Ogilvie,  in  1793,  proved  an 
easily  successful  affair.  It  was  ascertained  that  in  December, 
1792,  there  were  in  garrison  only  thirty,  or  thirty-five  men,  most 
of  whom  were  frequently  in  the  fishing  boats,  and  that  of  the 
eight  twenty-six  pounders  in  the  islands  only  three  were  mounted, 
the  others  lying  on  the  shore.  A  French  74-gun  ship  was  said 
also  to  have  been  in  the  harbor,  but  it  was  reported  later  that, 
having  been  injured  by  being  on  the  rocks,  she  had  sailed  for  Bos- 
ton for  repairs.  With  no  further  information,  a  frigate  and  several 
armed  vessels  and  transports,  some  of  the  seamen  for  which 
had  been  seized  in  town  by  the  press-gang,  and  on  board  of  which 
was  a  detachment  of  Royal  Artillery,  with  a  part  of  the  4th  Regi- 
ment, sailed  on  the  eighth  of  May  from  Halifax.  Captain  Meagher, 
of  Musquodoboit,  went  as  pilot,  and,  for  greater  safety,  John 
Lee,  Esq.,  of  Main-a-Dieu,  C.  B.,  a  former  privateer's  man,  it  is 
believed,  was  directed  to  board  the  fleet  off  Scaterie  Island,  a 
special  flag  by  which  his  boat  was  to  be  known  having  been 
forwarded  to  him. 

The  people  of  St.  Pierre,  meanwhile,  were  undisturbed  by  any 
knowledge  of  danger.  They  had  been  engaged,  in  somewhat 
childish  fashion,  in  playing  at  republicanism.  The  outer  edge 
of  the  wave  of  the  French  Revolution  had  early  touched  the 
distant  colony,  and  the  officials,  though  appointed  under  the 
Royalist  regime,  had  been  so  far  affected  by  it  as  to  adopt  Repub- 
lican terms  for  their  travesties  of  deHberative  assemblies,  which 
were  sometimes  held  in  the  church  at  St.  Pierre,  even  the  prefect 
apostolic  seeming  to  have  accepted  the  French  idea  of  "equality." 
Chateaubriand,  the  celebrated  French  traveller,  who  visited  the 
group  in  1790  and  was  pleasantly  entertained  by  the  governor, 
says  in  a  brief  description:  "The  new  French  flag  floated  over  our 
heads."  All  did  not,  however,  move  serenely  in  the  Commune 
de  Saint  Pierre  et  Miquelon,  as  Republican  rulers  termed  the  islands. 
The  cure  of  Miquelon  refused  to  swear  allegiance,  and  with 
a  large  part  of  his  flock,  among  whom  must  have  been  some 
Acadian  exiles  removed  to  the  Magdalen  Islands,  under  British 
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rule.  Some  others,  about  the  same  time  or  a  little  later,  among 
whom  were  also  Acadians,  found  their  way  to  Arichat  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Cape  Breton.  Republican  influence  then  tri- 
umphed. A  large  spruce  tree  was  transplanted  from  the  opposite 
shore  of  Newfoundland,  and  on  April  8,  1793,  solemnly  planted  as 
a  "tree  of  Liberty"  in  the  square  of  St.  Pierre,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  which  French  ingenuity  under  such  limitations 
could  devise. 

But  little  time  was  allowed  the  "tree  of  liberty"  to  obtain  a 
root-hold  among  the  rocks  of  St.  Pierre.  On  the  5th  of  May,  less 
than  a  month  from  its  planting,  boats  from  Newfoundland  car- 
ried tidings  to  the  liberty-intoxicated  citizens  that  war  had  been 
declared  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  On  the  7th  and  9th 
of  May,  there  were  sittings  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Commune,  at 
which  a  Committee  of  Defence  was  appointed  to  mount  and 
plant  the  cannon  and  collect  the  provisions,  the  stock  of  which 
was  becoming  inconveniently  small.  Four  days  later,  on 
the  13th,  the  ships  from  Halifax,  arrived  off  St.  Pierre,  and  on  the 
next  day  landed  the  troops  on  the  back  of  the  island.  Thence 
the  4th  regiment,  under  Gen.  Ogilvie,  marched  across  the  island 
to  the  town  of  St.  Pierre,  while  the  fleet,  enlarged  by  the  force 
under  vice-admiral  King,  governor  of  Newfoundland,  and  consist- 
ing of  two  ships-of-the-line,  three  frigates  and  four  other  vessels 
sailed  around  and  into  the  harbor.  The  authorities  of  the  colony 
asked  for  terms  of  capitulation,  but,  finding  their  request  useless, 
surrendered  the  place  without  having  fired  a  single  gun.  The 
French  officials  and  few  soldiers,  with  the  1502  other  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  were  fishermen,  were  held  as  prisoners,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  fish  and  flour  were  captured.  On  the  part 
of  the  captors  the  best  possible  order  was  preserved,  no  charge  of 
any  kind  being  preferred  against  them. 

The  sequel  to  this  speedy  and  bloodless  capture  was  slow  and 
trying.  It  was  so  to  the  authorities  in  Nova  Scotia,  to  whom  the 
British  government,  holding  themselves  responsible  for  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation,  entrusted  the  management  of  the  re- 
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moval  of  all  the  inhabitants  from  the  islands.  Much  more  trying 
must  it  have  been  to  the  unfortunate  Frenchmen,  especially 
to  the  elder  members  of  the  old  Acadian  families.  These  Acadians, 
who  had  gone  to  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  nearly  thirty  years 
before,  accustomed  to  the  most  fertile  spots  of  Nova  Scotia, 
had  soon  become  dissatisfied  with  their  rocky  retreat,  and  had 
requested  removal  to  France :  there  they  had  grown  restive  under 
the  grinding  tyranny  and  oppression  pervading  in  France  under 
Louis  XV.,  and  thence  were  glad  to  recross  the  ocean  to  the  rocky 
islands  they  had  left.  Such  were  now  destined  to  be  deported  for 
the  fourth  time  from  their  homes,  in  ignorance  as  to  the  spot 
which  was  to  furnish  a  rest  for  their  weary  feet,  if  indeed  such  a 
spot  were  to  be  found  short  of  the  grave. 

For  this  wholesale  removal  of  the  French  inhabitants  the 
English  authorities  were  wholly  responsible.  In  a  despatch 
from  Mr.  Dundas,  dated  Oct.  8,  1793,  that  gentleman  wrote  to 
Mr.  Wentworth:  "If  no  opportunity  has  presented  itself  for  send- 
ing to  Europe  the  prisoners  from  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  now 
at  Halifax,  you  will  lose  no  time  in  taking  up  vessels  on  the 
most  economic  terms  without  regard  to  their  particular  size  or 
burthen,  for  the  conveyance  of  these  prisoners  to  Mr.  Dobree, 
agent  for  the  prisoners  at  Guernsey,  who  will  receive  instructions 
concerning  them."  These  prisoners  had  then  been  in  Halifax 
for  several  months.  General  Ogilvie,  on  his  arrival  on  Thursday, 
June  20,  from  St.  Pierre,  with  H.  M.  S.  Alligator  and  five  trans- 
ports, had  been  accompanied  by  M.  Danseville,  for  several  years 
governor  of  the  colony,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  by  more  than 
five  hundred  other  prisoners.  M.  Danseville,  on  parole,  had 
been  permitted  comparative  freedom,  in  expectation  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  others.  Governor  Wentworth  had  engaged  the 
fishery  buildings  and  residence  at  Melville  Island,  in  what  he  called 
the  North  West  River,  at  a  rental  of  sixty  pounds  per  year,  and 
had  fitted  up  the  whole  with  berths;  but  General  Ogilvie,  dis- 
satisfied with  this  arrangement,  on  landing  them  on  the  S'i  day 
following  sent  them  to  the  Cornwallis  Barracks. ^ 

» Mr.  Harry  Pier.s,  an  authority  on  the  military  history  of  Halifax,  informs  me 
that  "  Cornwallis'  Fort  was  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  present  Artillery  Park, 
nearly  opposite  the  High  School.  A  barracks  was  within  the  fort,  and  the  building 
probably  remained  long  after  the  fort  itself  disappeared  ." 
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The  presence  of  these  and  other  French  prisoners  in  the  town 
during  the  summer  and  winter  of  1793  was  greatly  to  the  governor's 
discomfort,  and  not  wholly  without  reason.  With  rumors  of 
French  w^arships  hovering  around  the  coast  or  preparing  to  sail 
from  United  States  harbours  for  the  destruction  of  Halifax, 
a  measure  our  fathers'  republican  neighbors  were  neither  slow 
to  suggest  nor  encourage,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  three  regi- 
ments of  Imperial  troops  by  which  Halifax  was  then  usually 
protected,  the  presence  among  the  prisoners  from  St.  Pierre, 
whom  Mr.  Wentworth  represents  as  being  "violent  democrats 
to  a  man"  of  the  captured  crews  of  French  warships  and  merchant- 
men, afforded  some  just  cause  for  anxiety.  In  one  of  his  not 
wholly  unaccountable  nervous  fits,  he  wrote  to  Gen.  Ogilvie 
from  "Friar  Lawrence's  Cell,  Aug.  2,  1793,"  in  reference  to  a 
"project  said  to  be  entertained  by  the  French  prisoners  from  St. 
Pierre  to  act  hostilely  and  set  fire  to  the  town  should  the  French 
fleet  then  at  New  York  attack  HaHfax. " 

The  conduct  of  the  captured  commandant,  or  governor,  M. 
Danseville,  seems  through  this  and  subsequent  years  to  have 
given  no  cause  for  complaint.  His  attack  of  republicanism 
at  St.  Pierre  must  have  been  slight.  When  forwarding  a  memorial 
from  him  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  December,  1794,  Gov. 
Wentworth  informs  that  official  that  he  "behaves  discreetly, 
and  professes  to  be  a  RoyaHst,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Wentworth, 
who  was  terribly  afraid  of  "democracy",  and  perhaps  with  good 
reason  after  his  New  Hampshire  experiences,  a  most  precious 
quality.  This  easy-going  French  gentleman,  of  whom  Chateau- 
briand, in  his  description  of  his  visit  to  the  French  Islands  in  1790, 
writes  as  "an  officer  full  of  politeness  and  friendly  zeal,"  appears 
to  have  quietly  settled  down  to  his  fate,  which  was  not  an  al- 
together unkindly  one.  Liberty  to  move  about  town  was  permit- 
ted him,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  resided  at  Dartmouth 
on  the  place  known  as  Brook  House,  about  two  miles  out  of  the 
town.  In  St.  Pierre,  he  pointed  out  to  Chateaubriand  with 
some  pride  the  spot  he  called  his  garden.  At  Brook  House,  he  is 
said  to  have  built  a  fish-pond  and  laid  out  walks  among  the  beech 
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and  white  birch  groves  near  the  house,  most  of  which  have  disap- 
peared. A  pension  from  the  British  government,  amounting  in 
1803,  to  nearly  $850  per  annum,  was  continued  until  the  peace  of 
1814,  when  he  returned  to  France,  a  zealous  royahst.  Similarly 
guarded,  we  believe  was  the  conduct  of  Gov.  Danseville's  secretary, 
I^uis  de  Mizanzeau,  brought  at  the  same  time  a  prisoner  to 
Halifax.  His  home  at  the  Eastern  Passage,  where  he  married 
a  farmer's  daughter,  and  where  a  good  many  years  later  he  died, 
was,  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  last  century,  a  temporary 
home  for  a  number  of  young  men  of  Halifax,  who  availed  them- 
selves of  his  services  as  an  excellent  teacher  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

During  the  winter  of  1793,  the  other  inhabitants  of  St.  Pierre, 
in  number  approaching  a  thousand,  remained  on  the  islands, 
awaiting  their  disposal  by  the  English  government.  The  cap- 
tured colony  was  in  the  meantime  placed  in  charge  of  Major 
Thome,  with  the  head-quarters  and  several  companies  of  the 
4th  Regiment,  whose  presence  for  a  year,  if  one  may  judge  from 
a  humorous  account  of  a  dinner-party  given  by  the  officer  in 
charge,  and  described  by  Aaron  Thomas,  Purser  of  H.  M.  Frigate 
Boston,  at  St.  Pierre  in  July,  1794,  made  the  little  French  town, 
occasionally  at  least,  the  scene  of  some  affairs  more  convivial 
than  creditable. 

Correspondence  during  the  winter  of  1793,  between  Mr. 
Dundas  and  Mr.  Wentworth,  whom  Mr.  Dundas  requested  to 
confer  with  the  commander-in-chief  and  other  leading  officials, 
led  to  a  decision  to  remove  at  once  all  the  remaining  inhabitants 
from  the  islands.  "His  Majesty's  commands,"  Mr.  Wentworth 
wrote  on  April  21,  1794,  to  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Dor- 
chester, "having  been  signified  to  me  for  the  total  removal  of 
the  French  from  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  I  shall 
lose  no  time  in  executing  their  instructions."  Some  modification 
of  the  original  plan  took  place,  however,  and  Gen.  Ogilvie's 
original  proposition  that  the  St.  Pierre  folk  should  be  settled  in 
certain  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  so  far  prevailed  that  a  number  of 
families,  on  the  expression  of  a  wish  to  that  effect,  were  to  be 
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brought  to  the  province.  Some  others,  deemed  unsafe  as  settlers 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  were  to  be  furnished  with  provisions 
ior  a  short  time  and  allowed  to  leave  in  their  own  shallops  for  any- 
place they  might  choose  beyond  the  king's  dominions,  to  be 
counted  as  so  many  exchanged  prisoners.  The  remaining  prison- 
ers, declared  "democrats,"  were  to  be  conveyed  across  the  ocean 
to  Guernsey,  it  being  intended  that  "not  one  resident"  should 
remain  on  the  islands,  which  Mr.  Dundas  informed  Governor 
Wentworth  were  to  be  thereafter  "occupied  solely  as  temporary 
fishing-posts  attached  to  His  Majesty's  government  of  Newfound- 
land." 

The  shipment  of  the  "democrats"  to  Guernsey  began  in 
earnest  in  the  early  summer  of  1794.  A  number  of  vessels  were 
employed  in  transporting  prisoners  and  stores  between  Halifax  and 
Guernsey,  via  St.  Pierre,  and  between  St.  Pierre  and  Guern- 
sey, direct.  On  May  26,  the  Ellegoode,  a  fine  New  Brunswick 
ship,  owned  by  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Reed  of  St.  John,  sailed 
from  Halifax  for  Guernsey,  with  223  prisoners  on  board,  under 
convoy  of  H.  M.  S.  Daedalus,  the  prisoners  to  be  held  for  exchange: 
170  others  were  to  be  sent  off  a  few  days  later  by  the  ship  Lticy. 
Through  successive  despatch  of  vessels,  there  remained  at  St. 
Pierre  on  the  first  of  July  only  354  persons,  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  any  individual  or  families  whom  the  authorities  might 
deem  it  safe  to  settle  in  Nova  Scotia,  were  to  be  at  once  sent 
across  the  ocean  in  vessels  to  arrive  from  Halifax.  As  the  ves- 
sels sent  were  insufficient  to  convey  all  the  prisoners  awaiting 
them,  on  account  of  the  hberal  space  allowed  them  for  the  re- 
moval of  personal  property,  the  brig  Mary  sailed  from  Halifax 
on  the  24th  of  August,  to  take  on  board  for  Guernsey  the  remaining 
inhabitants.  When  these  had  sailed,  and  the  head-quarters 
and  several  companies  of  the  4th  Regiment  had  returned  to  the 
mainland,  the  intention  of  the  captors  was  fully  carried  out, 
and  "not  one  resident"  remained  on  the  islands.  The  desolation 
was  rendered  complete,  not  by  English  but  by  French  hands, 
when  in  October,  1796,  Admiral  Richery,  with  the  French  fleet, 
after  having  destroyed  several  English  settlements  on  the  New- 
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foundland  coast,  spent  three  days  at  St.  Pierre,  and,  before  his 
departure,  burned  all  the  buildings  remaining  in  the  settlement. 

The  treatment  of  their  prisoners  by  the  British  in  Halifax, 
was  not  at  all  after  the  pattern  set  them  by  the  French,  at  whose 
hands,  as  a  rule,  a  sad  experience  awaited  the  captains  and  crews 
of  Nova  Scotia  vessels,  whom  the  fortune  of  war  threw  into  prisons 
in  France,  or  the  French  West  Indies.  A  protest  from  the  French 
prisoners  at  Halifax  respecting  their  treatment,  forwarded  to 
M.  la  Forest,  French  consul  at  Philadelphia,  and  by  that  gentle- 
man presented  to  Phineas  Bond,  Esq.,  the  British  minister  at 
Philadelphia,  called  forth  from  Lieut.  Gov.  Wentworth,  in  a 
communication  to  Mr.  Bond,  dated  at  Halifax,  Sept.  24,  1794, 
some  interesting  statements:  "As  to  the  prisoners  brought  here 
immediately  on  the  capture  of  the  islands,  they  were  lodged 
in  the  barracks  now  occupied  by  my  regiment,  furnished  with 
the  same  provisions  and  fuel  as  the  garrison,  which  were  uncom- 
monly good.  They  had  bedding  and  clothing  given  them,  and 
such  was  the  abundance  of  the  former  that  they  sold  upwards 
of  forty  barrels  of  choice  pork  to  one  shopkeeper,  and  daily  sold 
bread  at  their  barrack  gate  to  our  inhabitants,  who  frequently 
resorted  there  to  buy  of  the  best  quality.  They  were  also  per- 
mitted to  go  out  of  their  barracks,  and  to  work  in  the  town  and 
country  as  they  pleased.  And  so  much  benefited  were  they  by 
the  sale  of  their  surplus  provisions  and  by  their  labor  that  every 
man,  on  embarkation  for  Guernsey,  had  money,  from  five  to  fifty 
doUars,  which  they  carried  with  them,  and  were  also  well  clothed. 
Not  an  article — ^not  one  shilHng — was  withheld  on  any  pretence. 
Every  family  and  person  had  means  furnished  to  carry  off  all 
their  baggage  free  of  inspection,  though  a  great  part  of  it  was  by 
no  means  worth  the  freight.  Those  that  are  gone  and  those  that 
are  here  are  by  far  more  eligibly  circumstanced  than  our  British 
inhabitants." 

In  reference  to  those  who  had  been  left  for  a  year  on  the 
islands,  awaiting  the  action  of  the  British  Government,  Mr. 
Wentworth  states:  "The  proclamation  issued  by  Major  Gen. 
Ogilvie  and  Captain  Affleck  to  the  prisoners  at  St.  Pierre  has  been 
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fully  complied  with.  Those  that  remained  on  the  islands  had  the 
same  provisions  as  the  British  officers  and  soldiers.  Fuel  being 
scarce,  the  proportion  of  both  British  and  French  was  of  necessity 
less  liberal,  but  not  distressful.  No  injury  or  molestation  was 
offered  to  them.  When  the  evacuation  of  the  Islands  was  directed, 
I  studied  every  means  to  effect  the  business,  in  itself  painful  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  peculiarly  attached  to  those  rocks, 
with  as  much  convenience  to  them  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
admitted." 

The  fact  that  so  large  a  number  of  persons  were  safely  carried 
across  the  ocean  at  a  period  when  the  limited  emigration  from  the 
old  world  to  the  new  was  attended  by  no  small  percentage  of  loss 
of  life,  speaks  well  for  the  care  exercised  in  the  selection  of  ship- 
ping, and  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  stores  provided 
for  the  passage.  One  voyage  only  is  known  to  have  ended  at  all 
unfortunately,  and  that  for  the  captain  and  crew  and  owners  of 
the  vessel,  and  not  for  the  prisoners.  Particulars  of  this  affair 
are  given  in  the  Royal  Gazette  and  Nova  Scotia  Advertiser  of  Feb- 
ruary 17th,  1795,  in  a  letter  dated  St.  Malo,  France,  September 
20th,  1794,  from  Captain  Getshews,.  of  Halifax,  whose  vessel, 
unnamed  by  him,  was  probably  the  brig  Union,  one  of  the  vessels 
chartered  by  the  Nova  Scotia  government  for  the  transport  of 
prisoners.  Captain  Getshews  had  sailed  from  St.  Pierre  on  the 
12th  of  August  for  Guernsey,  evidently  without  a  sufficiently 
strong  guard.  On  the  passage  across,  some  French  soldiers 
avowed  an  intention  of  taking  the  vessel  out  of  his  hands,  but  con- 
fident that  he  would  find  an  English  warship  to  act  as  convoy  in 
the  English  Channel  he  paid  little  attention  to  their  remarks. 
In  the  Channel,  no  friendly  warship  appeared,  and  the  soldiers 
proceeded  with  their  purpose.  On  September  5th,  he  was  only 
four  leagues  from  Guernsey.  At  midnight  on  the  6th,  he  hauled 
up  for  his  port,  which  he  should  have  reached  by  daybreak,  but 
at  that  moment,  the  French  soldiers  and  sailors  among  the  prison- 
ers demanded  that  he  should  take  them  into  St.  Malo.  Argument 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  the  prisoners  took  command  of  the 
ship.  On  Sunday,  the  7th,  the  captain  was  within  a  mile  of  Guem- 
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sey,  but  the  next  day  he  was  carried  into  St.  Malo.  His  passen- 
gers endeavored  to  secure  his  freedom  on  parole,  but  without 
success :  he  was  detained  in  prison,  where  his  prisoner  passengers 
sometimes  visited  him.  Among  eleven  other  British  captains 
in  the  same  awkward  plight  at  St.  Malo,  he  found  Captain  Joseph 
Bagle}^  of  the  ship  Lord  Dorchester,  who  had  previously  sailed 
from  Halifax  with  French  prisoners  under  his  charge.  The  jailer 
and  his  wife  were  kind,  but  as  to  allowances,  the  captains  had  room 
for  envy  towards  the  French  prisoners  at  Halifax.  They  had  each 
one  and  a  half  pounds  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  meat  daily,  and 
thirteen  pence  sterling  in  cash  paid  every  four  days.  "On  this," 
wrote  Captain  Getshews,  "we  might  very  well  subsist,  but  that 
things  are  so  enormously  high,  bread  not  to  be  bought,  butter 
two  and  sixpence  a  pound,  sugar  four  shilHngs,  soap  fifteen 
shillings,  and  other  things  in  proportion."  Such  allowances  were 
for  the  captains  only,  the  provision  for  the  crews,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
was  far  inferior.  A  somewhat  similar  scheme  had  been  nipped  in 
the  bud  during  the  preceding  spring.  In  writing  to  England, 
March  25th,  1794,  respecting  the  difiiculty  of  procuring  proper 
ships,  Mr.  Wentworth  says:  "I  was  in  treaty  for  one  brig  to  take 
one  hundred  of  them  (to  Guernsey)  but  found  the  prisoners  had 
resolved  to  rise  and  carry  the  vessel  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  there 
enter  themselves  upon  the  French  fleet.  As  it  was  impracticable 
to  strengthen  the  vessel  to  resist  these  views  without  an  enormous 
expense,  I  deferred  shipping  them  off  until  some  proper  vessel 
could  be  had,  for  which  I  have  aU  the  provisions  and  necessaries 
provided  in  readiness  to  embark  them  on  an  hour's  warning." 

A  somewhat  difficult  question  was  the  disposal  of  those  prison- 
ers at  St.  Pierre  and  Mquelon  whose  less  pronounced  democratic 
tendencies  secured  for  them  permission  to  settle  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Closely  allied  with  these  in  sentiment  were  a  large  number  of 
families.  Mr.  Wentworth  estimates  them  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty — ^who,  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  had  withdrawn 
from  St.  Pierre  and  the  Magdalen  Islands  to  Arichat  and  other 
parts  of  Cape  Breton  and  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coast,  and,  though 
not  heartily  welcomed  by  the  British  authorities,  had  located 
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there  and  engaged  in  the  provincial  fisheries.  Both  those  who 
had  left  the  French  islands  before  the  actual  commencement  of 
war,  and  those  who  remained  on  them  to  become  prisoners  of  a 
less  dangerous  character  than  those  transported  to  Guernsey, 
were  animated  by  the  one  hope  that  history  would  repeat  itself, 
and  that  the  rocky  islands  to  which  they  w^ere  so  deeply  attached 
might  again  become  a  home  for  them  under  French  control. 
Two  plans  therefore  suggested  themselves  to  the  British  author- 
ities— the  one  to  settle  the  prisoners  to  be  brought  from  St.  Pierre 
on  sections  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  somewhat  distant  from 
Acadian  settlement  and  yet  favorable  to  their  fishery  business — the 
second  to  bring  into  Nova  Scotia  the  emigrants  to  Cape  Breton 
from  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  some  of  whom  it  was  believed  were 
endeavoring  assiduously  and  too  successfully  to  poison  the  minds 
of  the  Acadians  of  Cape  Breton,  who,  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
these  emigrants,  had  been  quiet  and  well  affected. 

In  putting  the  first  plan  into  execution  Mr.  Wentworth  looked 
toward  the  southern  coast  of  the  province.  The  wish  of  a  certain 
section  of  the  St.  Pierre  people  remaining  on  the  islands  in  the 
spring  of  1794  to  remain  in  Nova  Scotia  or  Cape  Breton  had  been 
cautiously  communicated  to  him  and  he  had  consented  as  a 
favor  to  aid  them.  A  part  of  them  were  brought  to  Halifax. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  transports  at  St.  Pierre,  they  had  made  a 
sufficient  show  of  opposition  to  preserve  them  from  the  resent- 
ment of  the  more  violent  of  their  countrymen,  and  on  their  arrival 
at  Hahfax  they  "practised  the  same  policy"  till  the  prisoners  for 
Guernsey  had  all  sailed.  Then,  however,  a  part  of  the  number — 
about  140  in  all — having  become  assured  that  their  favorite  islands 
were  to  be  entirely  depopulated,  and  not  permanently  inhabited 
by  French  or  English,  repented  of  their  choice,  and  were  sent  to 
Guernsey,  though  their  passage  and  other  expenses  to  Halifax 
had  been  paid  by  the  government.  Some  others,  who  had  come 
from  St.  Pierre  in  shallops,  given  them  at  St.  Pierre,  after  the 
capture  of  the  place,  and  had  brought  their  personal  effects  with 
them,  intending  to  remain  in  Nova  Scotia,  becoming  dissatisfied, 
were  afforded  three  weeks*  provisions  and  allowed  to  proceed 
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with  their  vessels  and  property  out  of  the  king's  dominions — 
that  was,  of  course,  to  the  United  States,  for  not  a  few,  though 
most  kindly  treated  by  the  inhabitants,  had  deserted  into  the 
interior  of  the  province  to  avoid  being  compelled  to  go  to  France. 

Two  or  more  vessels  were  chartered  to  sail  with  families 
direct  from  St.  Pierre  to  the  Southern  coast,  in  the  early  summer 
of  1794 — the  armed  snow,  Earl  of  Moira,  for  Shelburne,  and  the 
brig  Princess  Amelia,  for  Liverpool.  To  Edward  Brinley,  Esq., 
Collector  at  Shelburne,  IVIr.  Wentworth  wrote  in  June  1794,  con- 
cerning those  intended  for  that  place :  ' '  When  they  arrive  I  shall 
be  obliged  if  you  will  put  them  into  houses  without  delaying  the 
vessels.  The  men  are  to  be  allowed  seven  pence  sterling  per 
diem,  women  half,  and  children  one  quarter  of  that  sum,  to  be 
paid  them  in  cash  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month,  without  any 
deduction.  The  house  rent  of  thirty  shilHngs  per  family  per 
annum  is  also  to  be  paid  by  government:  with  these  allowances 
and  their  own  labour  they  are  to  maintain  themselves.  Where 
there  are  single  women  and  children  ,  you  will  contrive  to  class  them 
into  famihes,  with  such  consideration  as  will  make  their  money 
of  the  best  use  to  them,  and  render  them  most  comfortable.  If 
you  take  up  money  at  Shelburne  and  draw  on  me  at  four  days 
sigh't  to  prevent  casualties  it  will  be  best ;  if  not,  I  will  forward  you 
cash  from  hence.  You  wiU  keep  a  regular  muster  roll  of  persons 
and  pa}Tiients  and  vouchers.  It  will  be  but  best  to  muster  them 
once  a  month  before  two  magistrates,  and  let  them  declare  hav- 
ing received  their  respective  payments.  I  think  they  wiU  be 
very  useful  people  and  good  subjects.  If  they  deviate,  I  shall 
send  them  out  of  the  province.  It  wiU  therefore  be  prudent  to 
watch  their  conduct." 

Some  additional  particulars  relative  to  the  settlement  of  these 
exiles  are  gathered  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Wentworth,  a 
month  earlier,  to  John  Thomas,  Esq.,  Collector  at  Liverpool,  re- 
questing him  through  conference  with  Simeon  Perkins,  Custos, 
and  other  magistrates,  respecting  the  number  of  French  families 
which  might  be  settled  at  Liverpool,  Port  Mouton,  and  Port 
Medway.  "You  will  locate  the  famihes,"  he  wrote  Mr.  Thomas, 
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"on  any  ungranted  or  forfeitable  lands  in  the  afore-mentioned 
harbors,  so  as  to  accommodate  their  fishing  in  small  open  boats. 
Bach  family  to  have  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  ten  acres  of 
land,  unless  any  should  prefer  to  act  as  farmers:   in  that  case  a 
family  of  six  persons  to  have  one  hundred  acres.     Each  family 
to  have  the  option  of  hiring  a  house  (cottages  were  to  be  built  by 
government),  at  thirty  shillings  sterling  for  one  year,  afterwards 
to  provide  for  themselves  or  to  build  their  own  cottages  on  their 
own  land,  not  less  than  16  x  20  feet,  for  which  I  will  allow  five 
guineas  to  the  father  of  the  family  consisting  of  six  persons." 
Aid  has  also  to  be  given  in  enabling  the  settlers  to  procure  materials. 
Five  fishing  boats  were  also  to  be  provided,  with  oars  and  all 
appliances,  not  to  exceed  in  cost  three  pounds  currency  each. 
"I  rely  greatly,"  Mr.  Wentworth  added,  "upon  the  friendly  con- 
currence of  the  magistrates  and  benevolent  inhabitants  of  your 
district  toward  rendering  these  measures  useful  to  the  province 
and  to  the  poor  people  who  are  the  immediate  object  of  them. 
In  the  course  of  human  events  it  has  become  necessary  that  they 
should  be  dispossessed  of  their  country  and  habitations  for  our 
safety  and  benefit:    let  us  therefore  exercise  Christian  kindness 
towards  alleviating  their  affliction  and  estabHshing  them  in  the 
comfortable  occupation  of  industry  among  us." 

In  the  other  scheme — the  removal  of  the  St.  Pierre  emigrants 
from  Cape  Breton — Lieut.  Governor  Macormick  of  that  island 
was  equally  interested  with  Lieut.  Governor  Wentworth.  A 
belief  that  the  Acadians  were  being  tampered  with  made  them 
desirous  of  its  early  accomplishment.  Instructed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Wentworth  promised  Mr.  Macormick  in  January, 
1794,  to  send  an  armed  schooner  in  the  spring,  to  bring  away 
such  as  would  voluntarily  become  good  subjects  and  settle  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Any  declining  to  do  this  were  to  be  sent  immediately 
to  Guernsey,  to  remain  there  until  exchanged  as  prisoners.  Hav- 
ing been  informed  of  their  position,  the  unfortunate  emigrants 
pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  remain  as  they  were  in  Cape  Breton  until 
the  autumn,  and  to  their  entreaties  Mr.  Wentworth,  who  through- 
out this  trying  business,  leaned  as  far  as  possible  in  the  direction 
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of  mercy,  gave  a  favorable  response.  He  was  the  more  ready  to 
listen,  since  in  consequence  of  the  warning,  they  had  been  more 
discreet  and  had  taken  and  subscribed  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain.  Rendered  timid,  however,  by  the  diffi- 
culties which  in  the  past  had  arisen  from  the  varied  interpreta- 
tion of  a  similar  oath  by  the  Acadians,  he  resolved  that  any 
permission  to  remain  in  the  province  or  any  assignment  of  lo- 
cation should  be  preceded  on  their  part  by  a  further  oath  involving 
not  only  fidelity  to  His  Majesty's  government,  but  "utter  renun- 
ciation of  all  conventional  democratic  authority  now  exercised 
in  France."  "I  propose  it  shall  be  done  in  my  presence"  he 
wrote,  "with  such  circumstances  of  notarial  solemnity  as  shall 
forever  exclude  them  from  any  reunion  or  connection  with  the 
democracy,  as  well  as  thereby  effectually  to  ascertain  to  them 
that  they  cannot  escape  the  severest  punishment  of  the  law  when- 
ever merited  by  disobedience  or  deviation  from  rectitude." 

In  October,  1794,  the  time  allowed  for  residence  in  Cape  Bre- 
ton having  expired,  John  Ross,  previously  commissary  at  St. 
Pierre,  was  instructed  by  Lieut.  Governor  Wentworth,  to  proceed 
as  an  agent  of  the  Provincial  government,  to  Arichat  in  the 
shallop  Mary  and  take  measures  to  remove  with  all  expedition, 
all  the  French  folk  who  had  recently  arrived  there  from  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  had  been  graciously 
pleased,  so  they  were  to  be  informed,  to  grant  them  an  asylum 
in  Nova  Scotia,  within  any  of  its  harbors.  For  their  immediate 
subsistence,  flour  and  beef  were  sent,  to  be  distributed  to  them 
on  departure.  Muskets  and  powder  were  to  be  also  given  them, 
and  :  an  allowance  of  cash  made  until  further  orders.  Failure  in 
compliance  with  the  proffered  arrangement  was  to  be  followed  not 
only  by  the  loss  of  the  bounty,  but  by  removal  from  the  British 
dominions. 

At  the  close  of  1794,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  year  with  a  certain  measure  of  satisfaction.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated  Halifax,  December  21st, 
he  wrote:  "The  evacuation  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  and  the 
removal  of  all  the  inhabitants  that  emigrated  from  these  islands 
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to  Cape  Breton,  St.  John,  etc.,  to  the  different  coasts  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  their  support  conformable  to  my  former  representa- 
tion on  that  subject,  is  conducted  with  the  strictest  care  and 
economy;  and  will  be  of  very  great  and  permanent  advantage 
to  the  public  good.  These  people  are  located  in  the  different 
harbors  where  fisheries  are  carried  on,  in  every  part  of  which 
business  they  are  more  skilful  and  industrious  than  the  British 
fishermen.  They  are  also  sober  and  industrious,  quiet  and  orderly, 
and  have  taken  such  engagements  that  they  dare  not  be  unfaith- 
ful to  his  Majesty's  government,  which  I  am  persuaded  they 
gladly  adhere  to,  as  many  of  them  were  Acadian  famiHes  formerly 
driven  from  and  now  rejoicing  to  be  restored  to  this  province  under 
the  protection  of  government,  which  they  gratefully  acknowledge. 
They  will  introduce  a  better  mode  of  curing  fish,  which  will  en- 
hance its  value  and  credit  in  all  foreign  markets,  and  it  may  be 
further  reasonably  expected  that  the  produce  of  their  labours 
from  the  seas  will  in  two  years  exceed  the  whole  cost  of  the  evac- 
uation of  these  islands  and  settlement  of  these  people  in  the  pro- 
vince; the  expense  of  which  will  after  this  quarter  be  exceed- 
ingly diminished,  and  in  the  course  of  next  summer  almost  al- 
together cease,  if  not  entirely." 

For  some  time,  however,  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the 
French  from  the  captured  islands  perplexed  the  worthy 
governor.  At  Halifax  and  other  parts  of  the  Province,  their 
aid  as  laborers  was  highly  appreciated,  and  their  quiet  and 
steady  conduct  won  for  them  the  favorable  regard  of 
their  English  neighbors,  by  whose  remuneration  for  their 
labor,  in  addition  to  their  allowances,  they  were  placed  in 
a  position  of  comparative  comfort.  In  writing  respecting 
some  French  Royalist  emigrants,  who  were  likely  to  arrive  in 
Nova  Scotia  early  in  1796,  Sir  John  Wentworth — then  recently 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain — remarked: 
"If  they  can  be  made  as  useful  as  those  that  are  with  us  from 
Miquelon,  they  will  be  a  treasure  to  the  country  worth  purchasing, 
And  when  it  seemed  probable  that  they  would  leave  the  country, 
Sir  John  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  that  "their  removal  from 
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hence  will  be  much  regretted,  as  they  afforded  great  assistance 
and  improvement  to  the  fisheries,  and  are  exceedingly  useful  in 
fitting  out  vessels  for  the  merchants  at  the  time  when  the  laborers, 
particularly  of  this  description,  are  not  to  be  found. " 

They  were,  for  a  time,  contented  and  had  no  wish  to  remove 
to  France,  and,  in  fact,  some  removed  secretly  into  the  interior 
of  the  province,  and  gentlemen  whom  the  governor  had  admitted 
to  parole  had  deserted  to  the  United  States  to  escape  removal  to 
France;  but  emissaries  abroad  had  found  means  to  communicate 
with  them  and  captured  French  naval  officers  and  others  from 
the  men-of-war  La  Raison  and  PrSvoyante,  brought  in  as  prizes 
in  May,  1795,  had  succeeded  in  poisoning  their  minds.  Aware  of 
the  influences  at  work,  Sir  John  in  the  autumn  wrote  to  Captain 
Lyman,  commissary  of  naval  prisoners  at  Halifax,  calling  attention 
to  the  mischief  being  done,  and  adding:  "From  these  unworthy 
people,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  much  more  to  be  reasonably 
apprehended.  I  therefore  request  that  you  will  forthwith  cause 
every  Frenchman,  of  all  and  every  sort  and  description  under 
your  care  to  be  removed  out  of  this  town  into  a  place  of  confine- 
ment and  security,  and  that  none  of  them  are  henceforth  permit- 
ted to  be  at  large  on  any  pretence  whatsoever  within  this  pro- 
vince, which  hath  been  too  much  suffered,  contrary  to  my  re- 
peated directions."  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Wentworth  had  instructed  Joseph  Peters,  Esq.,  postmaster  at 
Halifax,  to  "send  all  letters  addressed  to  Frenchmen  and  de- 
liverable" in  Halifax,  to  be  forwarded  to  him  for  inspection. 

■  The  authorities  were  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  French 
naval  officers  and  seamen  by  the  sailing  of  a  cartel  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1795.  On  the  following  day,  Sir  John  wrote  to  the 
British  minister  at  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Bond:  "The  officers  of 
La  Raison  and  Prevoyante  behaved  most  unworthily,  void  of 
truth  or  common  decorum,  perverting  the  laxity  and  liberality 
exercised  toward  them,  which  did  not  confine,  even  scarcely 
limit  their  freedom,  into  means  of  insidious  attempts  to  alienate 
the  peaceable  manners  of  others. "  The  results  of  such  attempt 
did  not  at  once  appear,  and  Sir  John  wrote  on  April  21st,  1796: 
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**It  has,  however,  been  necessary  to  offer  an  increased  aid  during 
the  pressure  (of  a  very  cold  winter)  to  the  French  emigrant 
prisoners  from  Miquelon  to  preserve  them  from  suffering.  Their 
industry,  sobriety,  and  regular,  decent  deportment  fully  justi- 
fying their  relief,  which  will  not  exceed  the  expense  of  naval 
prisoners  here,  with  the  difference  that  the  pubHc  are  much 
benefited  by  the  labor  and  skill  of  these  in  our  most  essential 
branches,  while  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  naval  prisoners  in  con- 
finement and  a  guard  over  them."  Three  months  later,  Sir  John 
had  become  convinced  that  the  emigrant  prisoners  must  go. 
On  July  23rd,  1796,  he  wrote  the  Duke  of  Portland  that,  "the 
French  inhabitants  from  Miquelon,  alarmed  by  continual  denun- 
ciations, and  fearing  the  cruellest  punishments  should  they  here- 
after fall  into  the  hands  of  their  own  countrymen,  have  requested 
to  return  to  France  in  a  cartel  ship  expected  here  in  the  course  of 
next  month  to  carry  naval  prisoners,  which  I  have  consented  to, 
as  their  usefulness  can  no  longer  be  relied  on  and  their  passage 
is  to  be  provided  by  the  French  consul  at  Philadelphia."  This 
cartel  having  been  cast  away  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast,  another — 
the  ship  Washington — did  not  arrive  until  June  13th,  1797, 
when  the  French  prisoners — among  them,  it  is  probable,  the 
last  of  the  Miquelon  folk,  left  for  France. 

Against  these  exiles  no  act  of  injury  was,  so  far  as  is  known, 
recorded  during  their  detention  in  Halifax  or  elsewhere  in  the 
province.  Quite  as  much  cannot  be  said  of  all  their  fellow-exiles 
who  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  United  States,  as  a  French  privateer, 
fitted  out  in  New  York,  and  manned  by  former  inhabitants  of 
St.  Pierre,  did  considerable  damage  to  Nova  Scotia  shipping  in 
1795. 

It  was  fortunate  that  throughout  this  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  the  loyalty  of  the  Acadian  French  previously 
settled  in  Nova  Scotia  proved  as  satisfactory  as  it  did.  The  quiet 
and  permanent  residence  enjoyed  by  them,  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  unrest  experienced  by  those  of  the  same  race  who 
had  sought  to  make  homes  in  the  French  islands,  must  have 
convinced  them  of  the  value  of  British  rule.     The  evidences  of 
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this  conviction  gave  Lieutenant-Governor  Wentworth  great 
satisfaction.  When  in  1793,  in  the  absence  of  a  large  part  of  the 
regular  forces,  and  the  danger  of  an  attack  by  the  French  fleet, 
more  than  a  thousand  young  men  from  the  militia  regiments  of 
Hants,  Kjng's  and  Annapolis  counties  had  marched  into  Halifax, 
in  response  to  the  governor's  summons,  and  remained  in  garrison 
for  four  weeks,  when  they  were  dismissed  by  the  same  authority. 
Wentworth  reported  to  Mr.  Dundas  their  unexceptionable 
behaviour,  and  called  special  attention  to  a  company  from  Gran- 
ville which  had  marched  the  135  miles  between  Granville  and 
Halifax  in  thirty-five  hours,  and  to  another  company,  consisting 
of  75  young  Acadians,  who  had  come  near  two  hundred  miles, 
"zealous  and  gratified  to  unite  with  the  English  colonists." 
Nearly  three  years  later,  Sir  John,  when  forwarding  a  memorial 
to  England  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  priest*  among  the 
Acadians,  had  seen  no  reason  to  think  unfavorably  of  them. 
"Some  worthy  French  refugee  clergymen,"  he  wrote  on  May  21st, 
1796,  might  be  "of  great  service  in  establishing  the  loyal  and 
virtuous  habits  that  prevail  among  that  people.  They  now," 
he  added,  "consider  themselves  wholly  British  subjects,  as  you'll 
see  by  their  memorial,  instead  of  neutrals  ready  to  embrace  any 
change  of  government,  which  was  their  former  disposition.  It 
is  no  small  comfort  to  me  that  the  change  has  taken  place  during 
my  administration,  and  that  they  are  now  among  the  most  faith- 
ful and  happy  subjects  of  his  majesty." 

And  yet,  and  yet,  after  having  again  and  again  captured  these 
islands,  and  twice,  at  immense  cost,  transported  all  the  inhabi- 
tants across  the  waters,  England,  under  previous  conditions, 
handed  these  islands  back  to  France.  She  did  this  at  the  peace 
of  Amiens  in  1802;  then,  on  the  resumption  of  war  in  the  following 
year  took  possession  of  them  again;  and  on  the  termination  of 
the  long  war  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814,  restored  them  to 

*It  was  in  response  to  this  appeal  that  the  Abbe  Sigogne,  a  French  priest 
36  years  old  and  previously  a  teacher  of  languages  near  London,  came  to 
Nova  Scotia,  landing  at  Halifax  in  June,  1799.  A  few  days  later,  after  he  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  arrived  at  Eel  Brook  in  a  fishing  boat  to  com- 
mence a  long  and  useful  service  among  the  Acadians  of  western  Nova  Scotia. 
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France.  In  June,  1816,  the  surviving  French  colonists  returned 
to  their  former  home,  one  hundred  and  fifty  old  families,  num- 
bering 645  persons,  having  been  conveyed  thither  in  two  French 
frigates,  to  re-populate  St.  Pierre.  To  these  history  repeated 
itself  indeed,  as  they,  years  before  had  hoped,  though  the  fulfil- 
ment was  long  on  the  way.  Among  them,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
were  numerous  descendants  of  Acadians,  who  in  1755,  had  been 
exiled  from  Nova  Scotia,  or,  somewhat  later,  from  Cape  Breton. 
In  the  same  year,  1816,  4600  fishermen  sailed  from  St.  Male  to 
engage  in  the  Bank  fisheries,  having  St.  Pierre  as  their  season's 
headquarters.  These  fisheries  and  those  on  the  French  shore, 
so-called,  France  has  continued  to  sustain  by  enormous  bounties. 
A  vacillating  policy  is  ever  a  costly  policy.  I  have  heard  it  said 
in  Bermuda  that  the  expenditure  in  that  colony,  on  military 
roads  commenced  and  abandoned  by  successive  military  ofhcers 
would  have  paved  a  road  from  end  to  end  of  the  colony  with 
British  gold.  The  world  well  knows  by  this  time  that  the  only 
possible  justification  for  any  pro-Boer  sentiment  in  reference  to 
the  South  African  war  must  be  based  upon  the  contradictory 
policy  of  British  statesmen  previous  to,  as  well  as  subsequent  to, 
the  Majuba  Hill  massacre.  A  sinilar  policy  on  the  part  of  British 
statesmen  in  reference  to  the  French  shore  question  and  the 
possession  of  the  French  islands  may  possibly  involve  peril  to 
the  peace  of  Europe  if  not  to  the  world. 

I  have  bracketed  these  two  subjects — the  rights  of  the  French 
to  the  use  of  a  certain  section  of  the  Newfoundland  coast,  for 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  by  treaty  certain  concurrent 
rights — and  the  possession  of  St.  Pierre  by  the  French,  not  because 
they  are  inclusive — they  are  thoroughly  distinct — but  because 
our  long  suffering  and  patient  Newfoundland  friends  have 
asked  British  intervention  in  both  directions.  The  question  of 
French  shore  rights  in  Newfoundland  is  an  open  one:  St.  Pierre 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  French  colony,  and  as  such  can 
only  come  under  British  control  by  capture,  exchange  or  purchase- 
As  to  the  first  method,  we  say  reverently :  "God  forbid!"  As  to  the 
second,  when  we  put  on  what  an  old  lady  called  her  "far  specs," 
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we  can  see  no  available  British  territory,  which,  with  a  due  recog- 
nition of  local  rights,  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  barter.  The 
very  thought  of  purchase  tempts  to  an  involuntary  whistle. 
From  several  points  of  view,  the  St.  Pierre  group  may  be,  as  has 
been  claimed,  of  less  value  to  France  than  they  once  were,  but 
they  nevertheless  possess  a  fictitious  value,  which  sometimes 
counts  heavily  in  national  as  weU  as  in  private  business  affairs, 
where  necessity  is  not  an  absolute  dictator.  I  have  before  my 
mental  vision,  at  this  moment,  a  mere  scrap  of  land  in  the  old 
Loyahst  town  of  Shelburne,  owned  by  an  old  gentleman  resident 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  Halifax.  It  was  of  no  earthly  value 
to  the  owner.  As  I  remember  it,  it  supported  a  manure  heap — but 
love  or  money  could  not  induce  the  owner  to  transfer  that  tiny 
bit  of  land  to  the  trustees  of  a  church  property,  to  the  completeness 
of  which  it  seemed  indispensable.  The  sole  reason  was  that  it 
was  the  only  reHc  of  the  property  once  possessed  by  the  owner's 
father,  or  grandfather,  one  of  the  original  Loyalist  settlers  of 
the  place.  Though  corporations  are  said  to  have  no  soul,  it  is 
just  possible  that  sentiment  may  rule  in  the  councils  of  France, 
and  lead  her  rulers  to  attach  a  fictitious  value  to  this  last  relic  of 
her  once  magnificent  domain  in  North  America. 

And  to  part  with  it  to  her  rival  whose  colonial  policy,  with  all 
its  weaknesses,  wrested  Canada  from  France,  and  by  its  defect 
of  the  plans  of  Dupleix  in  the  East  crushed  the  growing  power  of 
France,  and  in  Asia,  gave  Edward  VII.  the  right  the  other  day  to 
be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  India! 

It  was  largely  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness  that  Britain  in  1814 
gave  France  St.  Pierre  as  a  head-quarters  for  her  banks  fisheries. 
It  was  at  a  period  of  success,  and  the  conqueror  was  disposed  to 
be  generous.  If  permitted  to  buy  it  back,  she  wiU  pay  dearly 
for  this  act  of  a  moment  of  weakness. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

THE  REV.  GEORGE  WILLIAM  HILL,  M.  A.  D.  C.  L. 

Rector  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Paui.'s,]Haufax. 

One  of  the  founders  of  The  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 
And  President  of  the  Institution  in  1880,  1881,  1883,  1884  and 
1885. 

During  a  long  connection  with  the  Society  of  which  he  was  a 
most  enthusiastic  and  distinguished  member,  he  contributed 
many  brilHant  and  important  papers,  illustrating  the  history  of 
Nova  Scotia  from  its  earliest  days,  which  will  long  remain  pleasing 
monuments  of  his  genius  and  devoted  research  in  a  department 
of  letters,  in  which  he  greatly  shone.  Dr.  Hill  was  one  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia's most  distinguished  sons,  and  during  his  career,  by  a  devotion 
to  duty  as  a  patriot  and  a  scholar,  from  the  pulpit,  the  platform 
and  the  press,  ever  advocated  the  best  interests  of  his  native  city 
and  province,  and  thereby  won  the  admiration  and  respect  of  his 
fellow  citizens  and  countrymen. 

In  deploring  the  great  loss  sustained  by  our  Society  and  Prov- 
ince by  the  death  of  Dr.  Hill,  we  place  on  record  our  estimation 
and  high  esteem  for  an  accomplished  scholar  and  christian  gentle- 
man whose  pure  life  and  bright  example,  will  long  survive  bright 
in  the  memory  of  Nova  Scotians. 

Born  1824.  Died  1906. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  HILL. 

A  valued  and  talented  member  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical 
Society  was  for  many  years  an  impressive  figure  in  the  so- 
cial life  of  Halifax;  a  cultured  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and 
one  who  greatly  aided  in  establishing  and  furthering  the  interests 
of  the  Society,  was  born  in  Halifax,  in  1836  and  died  greatly  la- 
mented at  Southsea,  England,  November  7th,  1909. 
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DEMONTS  TEECENTEXTARY  AT 
AN^s'APOLIS,  1604-1904. 

By  MR.  JUSTICE  LONGLEY. 

The  landing  of  DeMonts  and  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Port 
Royal,  on  the  Annapolis  Basin,  was  the  first  landing  of  Europeans, 
for  the  purpose  of  settlement,  in  British  North  America,  and  al- 
most the  first  on  the  continent  of  North  America. 

This  constitutes  an  event  of  great  historic  interest,  since  at  this 
present  moment  the  continent  of  North  America  has  become  a 
great  factor  in  the  civilized  world  and  nearly  a  hundred  millions 
of  people  of  European  origin  are  making  strides  in  progress  un- 
equalled by  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  idea  of  celebrating  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
landing  and  settlement  by  DeMonts  was  first  suggested  by  the 
people  of  Annapolis  Royal.  Recognizing  that  the  undertaking 
was  a  large  one,  the  citizens  of  Annapohs  by  resolution  of  the 
Town  Council  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  requested  the  Nova  Scotia 
Historical  Society  to  take  in  hand  all  necessary  measures  for  the 
due  and  proper  celebration  of  this  important  event. 

By  a  resolution  passed  on  the  12th  day  of  January,  I9O4, 
the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society  undertook  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  a  fitting  celebration  of  this  tercentenary  and  the  Council 
was  authorized  to  take  all  proper  steps  towards  that  end. 

A  mere  local  celebration  could  easily  have  been  arranged  but 
the  circumstances  seemed  of  such  moment  as  to  justify  an  inter- 
national celebration  which  would  involve  a  demonstration  of  a 
some  what  imposing  character. 

DeMonts  himself  was  a  Frenchman  and  came  to  found  Port 
Royal  under  a  commission  from  a  French  king.  After  being  a 
French  possession  for  something  like  150  years,  Port  Royal  was 
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finally  captured  and  taken  possession  of  by  British  colonists  from 
New  England,  and,  after  the  War  of  Independence,  which  termina- 
ted in  1783,  Acadia,  in  which  Port  Royal  was  situated,  became  a 
part  of  British  North  America.  Therefore,  France,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  had  a  common  interest  in  the  celebra- 
tion. 

Invitations  were  therefore  sent  to  the  Government  of  France, 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  through  the  proper 
channels,  asking  each  of  these  two  Governments  to  send  a  special 
representative  of  the  Presidents  of  the  two  Republics,  to  assist  in 
the  celebration  of  the  occasion. 

Invitations  were  also  sent  to  the  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  all  the  provinces,  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  to  the  Premiers  of  all  the  provinces  of  Canada, 
to  all  the  recognized  Historical  Societies  in  Canada  and  to  the  His- 
torical Societies  of  the  Northern  part  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Universities  of  Canada  and  Universities  of  the  Northern  States. 
In  addition  to  these,  special  invitations  were  sent  to  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  Canada,  who,  by  their  distinguished  positions  in  liter- 
ature or  history,  made  such  a  tribute  fitting.  Invitations  were 
sent  to  the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  all  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Commons  of  Canada  for  Nova  Scotia ;  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  were  also  invited  to  at- 
tend. 

The  invitations  to  the  Government  of  France  and  the  United 
States  were  in  the  following  terms : — 

Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society, 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  Oct.  16th,  1903. 

Sir: — In  the  summer  of  1604,  Seigneur  DeMonts  entered  the 
Annapolis  Basin,  Nova  Scotia,  and  landed  at  Port  Royal.  This, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  landing  at  St.  Augustine,  was  the 
first  landing  of  Europeans  on  the  soil  of  North  America  resulting 
in  a  permanent  settlement. 
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The  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society  proposes  that  an  event  of 
such  historical  moment  should  have  its  tercentenary  fittingly  cele- 
brated and  in  this  the  town  of  Annapolis,  formerly  Port  Royal,  has 
cordially  joined  and  is  preparing  to  entertain  the  large  number  of 
distinguished  men  it  is  expected  will  assemble  to  take  part  in  this 
important  celebration. 

Four  countries  seem  to  be  specially  interested  in  this  celebra- 
tion. This  landing  and  first  settlement  in  British  North  America 
was  made  by  a  Frenchman  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  and  the  Colony  so  founded  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  France  for  a  long  period.  Port  Royal  was  ultimately 
taken  from  the  French  by  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  then  a  Bri- 
tish Colony,  and  for  this  reason  the  United  States  is  likewise  in- 
terested in  the  celebration  of  this  event.  Port  Royal,  now  Annap- 
olis, is  now  the  possession  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and 
for  this  reason  that  country  is  also  interested.  Port  Royal  and 
Nova  Scotia  are  now  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  makes 
the  celebration  one  of  special  interest  to  Canadians. 

We  are  proposing  to  ask  that  a  special  representative  of  each  of 
these  nations  should  be  appointed  to  attend  the  celebration  and 
take  part  in  its  proceedings.  The  Governor-General  of  Canada  will 
himself  attend  and  take  a  leading  part  in  the  exercises.  An  invi- 
tation has  been  extended  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  attend  or  send  a  Special  Representative,  and  a  similar  re- 
quest is  now  being  preferred  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  preferring  this  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Government  of  France,  through  you.  I  need  not  say 
that  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society  would  be  more  than  de- 
lighted if  it  were  possible  for  His  Excellency,  the  President,  to 
attend  this  celebration  in  person.  If,  however,  circumstances  will 
render  this  impossible  we  are  hoping  that  His  Excellency  the  Pre- 
sident and  Government  will  be  pleased  to  appoint  some  fitting  per- 
son to  represent  the  French  Republic  on  the  occasion.  If  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  intimate  to  me  hereafter  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  in  this  regard  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged,  and  in  the 
event  of  some  Special  Representative  being  appointed,  I  should  be 
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equally  obliged  if  you  would  intimate  his  name  and  address  in  or- 
der that  I  might  communicate  with  him  the  date  which  has  been 
finally  fixed  for  the  celebration  and  also  arrange  the  part  which 
he  will  be  pleased  to  take  in  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
celebration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  Yours, 

J.  W.  LONGIvEY, 

President  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 

The  Honorable  M.  Delcasse, 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  invitations  addressed  to  the  Historical  Societies  and  Uni- 
versities were  as  follows : — 

Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society, 

Halifax,  August  19th,  1903. 

Dear  Sir: — It  is  an  important  historical  fact  that  on  or  about 
the  24th  of  June,  1604,  Seigneur  DeMonts  entered  the  Annapolis 
Basin  and  landed  at  Port  Royal.  This,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Spanish  landing  at  St.  Augustine,  was  the  first  landing  of  Euro- 
peans on  the  soil  of  North  America  resulting  in  a  permanent  set- 
tlement. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society  that  an 
event  of  such  historical  moment  should  have  its  tercentenary  fit- 
tingly celebrated,  and  in  this,  the  Town  of  Annapolis,  formerly 
Port  Royal,  has  cordially  joined,  and  is  prepared  to  make  due  pro- 
vision for  the  entertainment  of  the  large  number  of  distinguished 
men  it  is  expected  will  assemble  to  take  part  in  this  important 
celebration. 

It  is  an  event  of  common  interest  to  the  people  of  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  it  is  proposed  to  have 
representatives  of  these  nations  present  upon  the  occasion. 

The  date  to  be  fixed  will  probably  be  the  23rd  and  24th  days  of 
June,  1904,  and  a  suitable  programme  of  orations  and  memorial 
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addresses  will  be  prepared,  and  a  large  number  of  important  per- 
sons from  all  the  countries  interested  will  take  part  in  these  mem- 
orial exercises. 

Annapolis  Royal  is  an  extremely  interesting  old  town  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  Annapolis  Valley,  and  full  of  historical  relics. 
It  is  easy  of  access  from  all  directions.  Visitors  from  the  United 
States  can  reach  it  by  the  daily  boats  from  Boston  to  Yarmouth, 
continuing  their  journey  by  rail  on  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Rail- 
way; or  by  rail  to  St.  John  and  steamer  to  Digby,  and  thence  by 
rail  to  Annapolis.  Visitors  from  the  Upper  Provinces  of  Canada 
would  go  either  to  St.  John  and  take  the  steamer  to  Annapolis,  or 
to  Halifax  and  thence  by  rail  on  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway. 
Suitable  arrangements  will  be  made  by  the  Town  Council  for  the 
entertainment  of  invited  guests. 

The  Xova  Scotia  ffistorical  Society'  and  the  Town  of  Annapolis 
extend  to  your  Society'  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative or  representatives  to  attend  such  tercentenary  celebra- 
tion, and  we  would  be  obliged,  as  soon  as  action  is  taken,  if  you 
wiU  communicate  to  the  Corresponding  Secretan.'  the  name  or 
names  of  the  representatives  chosen  in  order  that  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  numbers  for  whom  provision  should  be  made. 
It  is,  perhaps,  better  to  mention  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Xova 
Scotia  Historical  Society  to  assume  the  travelling  expenses  of  the 
representatives  so  appointed,  but.  while  in  Annapohs,  as  before 
stated,  they  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Town. 

As  this  event  is  to  celebrate  the  first  settlement  of  Europeans 
in  Canada,  and  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  on  the  Continent, 
and  as  a  great  wealth  of  interest  hes  in  the  struggles  for  English 
and  French  supremacy  at  Port  Royal,  we  are  quite  sure  that  you 
wiU  imite  with  us  in  making  the  celebration  a  memorable  one,  and 
that  the  interest  will  not  be  confined  to  Canadian  Historical  So- 
cities,  but  will  be  joined  in  with  cordialit}'  by  the  Historical  Sod- 
ties  of  the  United  States. 

On  behalf  of  the  Xova  Scotia  Historical  Society, 
J.  W.  LoxGLEY,  President. 
F.  Blake  Croftox,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  the  town  of  Annapolis  Royal 
undertook  in  advance  to  entertain  the  distinguished  men  invited 
to  participate  in  this  celebration,  which  arrangement  was  carried 
out  fully  and  admirably. 

The  Government  of  France,  without  raising  any  technical  diffi- 
culty, at  once  announced  through  the  Consul-General  for  France  in 
Canada,  that  they  had  appointed  M.  Kleczkowski  as  the  special 
representative  of  the  President  of  France  on  the  occasion. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  United  States,  a  communication  was  received  through  the 
Consul-General  for  the  United  States  in  Canada,  which  intimated 
that  before  any  official  action  could  be  taken  by  the  Government 
of  that  country,  the  invitation  would  have  to  go  through  the  Cana- 
dian Government.  This  was  eventually  arranged  and  an  Order- 
in-Council  was  passed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  communi- 
cated by  the  Governor-General  to  the  British  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, who  presented  it  to  the  '.Secretary  of  State,  and  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  the  Government  of  the  United  States  appointed  Cap- 
tain Dillingham  of  the  United  States  ship  "Detroit"  to  represent 
that  Government  on  the  occasion. 

The  Premier  of  Canada  and  the  Cabinet  Ministers  were  unable 
to  attend  owing  to  the  fact  that  Parliament  was  in  session  at  that 
time.  RepHes  were  received  from  the  Lieutenant-Governors  and 
Provincial  Premiers  to  whom  invitations  were  addressed,  most  of 
them  intimating  an  inability  to  attend.  Replies  were  also  receiv- 
ed from  many  of  the  Historical  Societies  and  Universities,  and  a 
number  of  distinguished  representatives  of  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can Historical  Societies  attended  on  that  occasion.  Among  others 
may  be  mentioned  the  following: — Charles  Francis  Adams  and 
Arthur  Lord,  representing  the  Massachussetts  Historical  Society; 
Professor  Thwaits  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  Samuel  V. 
Hoffman  of  New  York  Historical  Society,  Mr.  N.  Hovenden,  re- 
presenting Royal  Historical  Society,  London,  G.  B.;  Messrs.  Doer- 
ing  and  Robertson  of  Maine  Historical  Society;  Rev.  Mr. 
Gaynor  of  St.  John  Historical  Society;  Hon.  A.  Turgeon  and  Hon. 
Charles  Langelier  representing  the  Government  and  Historical 
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Societies  of  Quebec;  Admiral  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  General  Sir 
Charles  Parsons,  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Halifax,  Dr.  Forrest 
of  Dalhousie,  Dr.  Hannah  of  Kings,  Dr.  Kierstead  of  Acadia,  Mr. 
John  A.  Cooper  of  Toronto  representing  Canadian  Press  Associa- 
tion. 

The  time  appointed  for  holding  the  celebration  was  the  21st 
and  22nd  of  June,  1904,  that  day  corresponding,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  estimated  from  the  journal  of  Champlain,  with  the  date  upon 
which  the  Annapolis  Basin  was  first  discovered  and  entered  by 
DeMonts'  expedition  in  1604. 

To  add  to  the  eclat  of  the  occasion  the  Governments  of  France 
and  United  States  were  asked  to  send  warships  and  the  Admiral 
commanding  the  British  American  Squadron,  SirArchibald  Douglas, 
was  asked  to  send  a  warship  representing  the  British  Xavy. 

AU  these  responded  to  the  invitation.  Great  Britain  was  repre- 
sented by  the  flagship  "Ariadne,"  France  by  the  "Troude"  and  the 
United  States  by  the  "Detroit"  and  "Topeka."  The  Minister  of 
Marine  and  Fisheries  was  also  good  enough  to  send  tAvo  Canadian 
cruisers  to  represent  the  Dominion  Government. 

The  Admiral  and  the  General  commanding  the  Forces  in  Bri- 
tish North  America  were  also  invited  to  attend,  and  to  give  fur- 
ther v'da^  a  guard  of  honor  from  the  69th  Regiment  was  furnished 
by  the  Minister  of  Mihtia,  and  also  the  band  of  that  regiment. 
Permission  was  also  obtained  for  the  landing  of  French  and  Amer- 
ican marines  under  arms,  a.nd  a  guard  of  honor,  was  furnished  from 
H.  M.  S.  "Ariadne,"  the  French  ship  "Troude"  and  from  the  United 
States  ships  "Detroit"  and  ''Topeka."  The  bands  of  the  "Ariadne," 
"Troude"  and  ^^Topeka"  were  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  au- 
thorities on  the  celebration,  and  a  guard  of  honor  composed  of  these 
five  separate  services,  together  with  four  bands,  constituted  on  the 
opening  day  a  spectacle  perhaps  unequalled  by  any  event  on  simi- 
lar lines  which  has  heretofore  occurred  in  Canada. 

The  citizens  of  Annapohs,  with  commendable  public  spirit,  had 
made  the  old  fort  at  Annapolis,  which  fortunately  remains  in  a 
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condition  of  excellent  preservation,  gay  with  bunting  and  decora- 
tions, including  the  flying  of  flags  of  the  three  great  national- 
ities specially  represented. 

A  large  platform  had  been  erected  on  the  grounds,  it  being  de- 
termined that  the  event  should  be  celebrated  within  the  fort  itself. 

The  weather  on  both  days  was  perfection  itself,  and  nothing 
occurred  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  this  memorable  occasion. 

On  Tuesday,  June  21st,  the  President  of  the  Historical  Society 
escorted  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  accompanied  by  the  Admiral 
and  the  General  and  the  representatives  of  the  President  of  France 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  carriages  to  the  gates  of 
the  fort.  On  entering,  the  party  was  received  by  a  guard  of  honor 
composed,  as  before  intimated,  of  men  of  the  69th  regiment,  the 
"Ariadne,"  the  "Troude,"  the  "Detroit"  and  the  "Topeka,"  all 
being  under  command  of  Colonel  Irving,  D.  O.  C,  and  "God  Save 
The  King' '  was  played  by  four  bands  representing  British,  French 
and  American  nationalities. 

The  programme  for  the  forenoon  of  that  day  was  as  follows: — 
PROGRAMME. 
Tue:sday,  June  21st,  1904,  11  a.  m. 
In  the  Old  Fort  at  Annapolis. 

1.  Opening  Address — Hon.  J.  W.  LonglEY,  President  Nova  Sco- 
tia Historical  Society. 

2.  Address  to  LiEut.-Governor  Jones,  by  the  Mayor  of  Anna- 
polis Royal. 

3.  Remarks  and  Welcome  by  LiEut.-Governor  Jones. 

4.  Address  by  Mr.  KlECKOWSKi,  Representative  of  the  French 
Republic. 

5.  Address  by  Capt.  Dillingham,  Representative  of  United 
States. 

6.  Poem — Mr.  J.  F.  Herein. 

7.  Address — Sir  Fredk.  Borden,  Representing  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment. 

8.  Address — Hon.  A.  Turgeon,  Representing  Quebec  Govern- 
ment. 

9.  Address — His  Grace  The  Archbishop. 
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In  his  opening  speech  the  President  of  the  Historical  Society 
said, 

May  it  please  your  Honor: — It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  as  the 
president  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society,  on  behalf  of  that 
body,  to  extend  to  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  assem- 
bled here  to-day  to  take  part  in  this  great  celebration,  a  warm  and 
cordial  welcome.  That  so  many  from  distant  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent have  responded  to  the  call  has  been  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  that  the  governments  of  the  two  greatest  republics 
of  the  world,  France  and  the  United  States,  have  sent  special 
representatives,  gives  a  tone  and  character  to  the  event  which 
would  otherwise  be  wanting.  In  addition  to  the  honor  of  presid- 
ing over  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society,  it  happens  incidentally 
that  I  was  bom  in  this  section  and  that  for  twenty-two  years  I 
have  represented  the  county  of  Annapolis,  of  which  AnnapoHs 
Royal  is  the  capital,  in  the  legislature. 

AH  of  us,  I  think,  today,  may  feel  that  we  stand  upon  historic 
ground,  and  recognize  the  propriety  of  duly  celebrating  such  a 
great  historic  event.  The  continent  of  North  America  was  not  a 
factor  in  the  world's  affairs  three  centuries  ago.  It  has  now  grown 
so  greatly  in  population,  in  importance,  in  civilization  and  in 
political  power  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no  common  interest  to 
trace  back  the  beginning  of  its  life  and  history.  The  first  landing 
of  Europeans,  for  the  purpose  of  settlement,  was  a  year  earlier  and 
farther  south ;  the  second — and  the  first  in  the  Dominion  of  Cana- 
da— was  at  Port  Royal  in  June,  160-1,  and  it  is  to  mark  the  tercen- 
tenary of  that  event  that  we  are  gathered  together  today. 

The  honor  of  the  expedition  headed  by  DeMonts,  which  found- 
ed Port  Royal,  belongs  to  France.  It  was  sent  out  under  the  au- 
thority of  a  French  king,  it  was  commanded  by  a  Frenchman  and 
was  composed  of  French  colonists;  and  the  record  of  French  gov- 
ernment in  Acadia,  lasting  for  a  considerable  period  and  with 
many  changes  and  vicissitudes,  forms  an  extremely  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  British  North  America.  Port  Royal 
was  ultimately  taken  by  the  British  colonists  of  New  England, 
and  in  1718  became  permanently  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
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More  than  half  a  century  after  this  the  thirteen  states  declared 
their  independence  and  achieved  it,  but  a  large  part  of  North 
America  remained  British  and  this  has  been  consolidated  under  one 
government  and  called  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Acadia,  includ- 
ing Port  Royal,  remained  British,  but  its  close  relationship  with 
Massachussetts  in  the  earlier  days  and  the  fact  that  it  became  Brit- 
ish through  the  influence  and  agency  of  the  men  of  Massachusetts, 
makes  it  fitting  that  a  special  representative  of  that  great  country 
should  be  here  today  to  join  with  us  in  this  celebration.  Great 
Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  have  all  their  historic  in- 
terest in  Port  Royal,  now  Annapolis  Royal.  They  are  all  repre- 
sented on  this  occasion  and  the  flags  of  the  three  great  countries 
float  side  by  side  in  the  breeze  to-day. 

It  fortunately  happens  that  Great  Britain's  relations  with  both 
France  and  the  United  States  are  friendly  and  cordial.  In  this 
great  Dominion,  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  population  is  of 
French  origin  and  speaks  the  French  language.  Thank  God,  per- 
fect harmony  and  good  will  prevail  between  the  two  races  and 
both  are  equally  concerned  in  all  that  tends  to  the  progress  and 
development  of  Canada.  The  same  may  be  stated  in  reference  to 
the  United  States,  although  lying  beside  us  and  in  keen  competi- 
tion in  industrial  life,  and  notwithstanding  that  incidents  of  the 
past  have  left  occasions  for  former  ill-will,  yet  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  time,  the  only  miracle  worker  of  these  days,  is  gradually 
obliterating  all  those  unpleasant  memories  and  that  good  will  and 
the  feeling  which  ought  to  prevail  between  two  great  English 
speaking  peoples  lying  side  by  side  on  this  continent  is  each  day 
growing  until  we  may  now  fairly  say  that  all  causes  of  bitterness 
have  ceased  to  be.  We  can,  therefore,  today,  British,  French  and 
American,  gather  together  to  celebrate  the  first  landing  for  the 
purpose  of  settlement  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  since  DeMonts  landed  at  Port 
Royal  in  June,  1604.  At  that  moment  what  is  now  the  United 
States  was  in  possession  of  the  Indians  and  had  no  trace  of  Euro- 
pean civilization.  It  was  not  until  three  years  afterwards  that  a 
settlement  of  Frenchmen  was  made  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  Three 
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hundred  years  have  seen  the  development  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  nations,  with  over  eighty  millions  of  people,  and  it  has 
also  seen  the  birth  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  which  is  pushing 
rapidly  forward  to  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  North  America  now  takes  its  place 'among  the  most  en- 
lightened countries  of  the  world.  It  has  its  railroads,  its  electrical 
appHances,  its  schools,  its  universities,  its  press,  its  achievements 
in  art,  science,  literature  and  invention,  and  few  of  those  who  first 
saw  the  light  on  its  soil  are  not  ready  to  thank  God  that  they  were 
bom  in  North  America. 

In  response  to  our  invitation,  the  representatives  of  the  great 
historical  societies  of  Canada  and  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States  have  responded  and  sent  their  distinguished  Representatives. 
The  universities  have  also  responded  to  our  call  and  are  well  re- 
presented on  this  occasion.  The  governments  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  the  United  States  have  sent  their  ships  of  war  to  this 
port  to  lend  prestige  to  the  occasion.  Cabinet  ministers  and  re- 
presentatives of  the  various  provincial  governments  of  Canada 
have  also  responded  to  our  invitations  and  are  participating  with 
us  in  celebrating  an  event  of  universal  interest  to  North  America. 

To  one  and  all  we  extend  a  cordial  welcome,  and  we  shall  hope 
that  the  incidents  of  the  two  days  spent  in  celebrating  this  tercen- 
tenary may  have  their  lasting  effect  in  cementing  the  already 
friendly  and  intimate  relations  which  prevail  between  the  three 
great  nations  who  participate  in  celebrating  this  event. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  extended  a  welcome  to  the  distin- 
guished visitors  in  the  following  terms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^The  event  we  are 
about  celebrating  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
province.  Three  hundred  years  ago  today  Sieur  DeMonts,  with 
his  brave  companions,  made  the  first  entrance  from  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  through  the  straits  to  the  beautiful  basin  of  Annapolis. 
We  can  imagine  with  what  astonishment  those  intrepid  voyageurs 
must  have  beheld  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water  which  they  reached 
so  soon  after  passing  through  the  strait.    And  we  can  also  imagine 
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the  beautiful  scenery  which  must  have  surrounded  them,  with  the 
primeval  forests  bordering  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.  These 
men,  like  others  of  a  later  date,  were  men  of  undoubted  capacity 
and  enterprize.  Imagine  today  what  would  be  thought  of  anyone 
undertaking  to  visit  the  old  world  in  the  frail  barques  and  the  un- 
certain guides  to  navigation  they  had  at  that  time.  One  thinks 
with  astonishment,  I  might  almost  say  amazement,  at  the  courage 
and  capacity  of  these  men,  who,  without  any  information  upon 
which  they  could  rely,  left  their  native  shores  and  launched  their 
frail  barques  for  a  long  and  perilous  voyage  to  reach  a  new  world. 

The  history  of  discoveries  in  America  has  been  important  and 
interesting.  The  name  of  that  great  voyageur,  Christopher  Col- 
umbus, is  of  course,  inseparably  connected  with  those  great  events, 
and  only  a  few  years  ago  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  celebrated 
the  arrival  of  Cabot  by  erecting  a  tablet  in  the  legislative  halls  of 
this  province.  Today,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  about  to  lay  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  monument,  which  has  been  generously  provided 
by  the  Dominion  government,  in  honor  of  Sieur  DeMonts,  who, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  landed  near  where  we  are  congregated 
today.  The  names  and  services  of  these  illustrious  men  have  been 
recognized  through  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  we  may  also  be  al- 
lowed to  add  the  names  of  other  eminent  men,  who,  like  Cortes  in 
Mexico,  Pizarro  in  Peru,  and  DeMonts  now  in  Nova  Scotia  will 
be  held  in  admiration  and  respect  by  all  future  generations. 

It  is  true  that  the  fieur-de-lis  of  the  ancient  regime  of  that  date 
is  no  longer  displayed  to  the  breeze,  but  the  no  less  interesting 
flag  of  the  red,  white  and  blue  of  the  French  republic  may  be  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  waters  of  the  Dominion,  and  receive  from  our 
people  the  respect  and  admiration  due  to  a  great  and  honored  na- 
tion, who,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  will  always  remain  the  true 
ally  to  our  people. 

We  have  today  also  the  flag  representing  the  great  republic  by 
our  side,  the  people,  who  at  the  time  of  DeMonts  and  for  near  a- 
couple  of  centuries  afterwards  were  our  fellow  subjects  and  breth- 
ren in  all  the  important  co  ntests  which  took  place  on  this  conti- 
nent. 
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I  am  gratified  to  be  in  a  position  today  to  say  to  these  distin- 
guished representatives  of  France  and  the  United  States,  who  have 
honored  us  with  their  presence  on  this  occasion,  that  we  extend  to 
them  a  most  hearty  and  cordial  welcome,  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that  they  may  carry  away  with  them  pleasant  recollections  of  their 
visit  on  this  occasion.  We  are  privileged  also  to  have  our  own 
naval  and  military  commanders-in-chief,  who  are  assigned  the 
duty  of  guarding  the  interests  of  our  empire  in  this  distant  part  of 
the  world.  And  when  we  see  the  various  flags  thus  represented, 
the  emblems  of  peace  and  advancement  in  all  that  tends  to  make 
the  world  great  and  happy,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  in  the 
future  a  prospect  of  mutual  understanding  and  good  will  contri- 
buting to  make  our  people  look  to  each  other  as  brethren  and  not  as 
strangers,  and  working  for  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of 
mankind.  As  has  been  said  by  a  distinguished  American  states- 
man, "Providence  has  made  us  neighbors,  let  statesmen  make 
us  friends." 

Responses  were  made  by  Mons.  Kleckowski,  on  behalf  of 
France,  and  Captain  Dillingham  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Kleckowski  said; 

It  is  a  beautiful,  it  is  a  generous  sentiment  which  has  given 
birth  to  this  celebration.  It  is  inspired  by  the  purest  idealism;  it 
finds  its  motive  power  in  a  deep  respect  for  the  past.  After  three 
centuries,  what  do  we  come  here  to  commemorate?  What  event 
is  illustrious  enough  to  deserve  so  magnificent  a  celebration?  It 
seems  a  small  thing,  yet  it  is  everything;  it  is  only  a  moment,  but 
a  moment  sacred  in  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  world;  it  is 
nothing  less  than  that  solemn  and  affecting  hour  when  for  the  first 
time,  men  bom  on  the  continent  of  old  Europe,  attempted  to  found 
a  permanent  settlement  in  the  northern  regions  of  young  America. 

Thrice  before  their  time  had  a  daring  captain  put  in  an  appear- 
ance as  advanced  guard.  Sixty  years  have  passed.  Of  Cartier's 
voyages  only  the  memory  remains,  but  so  vivid,  so  luminous  a 
memory  that  it  ever  throws  light  on  the  road,  as  a  beacon  projects 
its  flame,  although  no  ship  be  sighted  on  the  horizon. 
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Whence  do  they  come  once  more,  those  messengers  of  civiUza- 
tion,  lovers  of  proud  enterprize?  From  France.  What  grand 
idea,  what  enchanting  vision  elates  their  hearts  and  swells  their 
white  sails?  Ah!  it  is  a  dream,  a  beautiful  dream!  True  to  the 
spirit  of  their  time,  it  is  their  will  to  serve  the  king,  to  extend  his 
dominion  and  that  of  their  religion,  to  help  trade,  and  to  colonize. 
Their  names,  who  does  not  know  them?  DeMonts,  Poutrincourt, 
Pontgrave,  Champdore,  Champlain,  the  same  Champlain  who  to- 
morrow will  found  Quebec,  the  sweet  queen  of  the  St.  Lawrence.' ' 
Pierre  "du  Gua,  Sieur  DeMonts,  a  gentlemen  from  Saintonges," 
is  the  chief.  His  heart  is  "prone  to  high  deeds.' '  King  Henry  IV. 
has  made  him  his  lieutenant-general  with  powers,  the  limit  of 
which  are  so  extensive  that  they  cover  all  the  lands  of  "la  Cadie, 
Canada  and  other  places  in  New  France."  DeMonts  receives  in  ad- 
dition the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade.  The  royal  exchequer  does 
not  open  for  other  subsidies.  That  is  all,  and  that  is  enough. 
Port  Royal  is  founded. 

Beginnings  are  uncertain,  rather  slow  is  the  progress.  Never- 
theless the  work  continues.  Carried  on  perseveringly  in  the 
midst  of  difficulties  and  battles,  throughout  more  than  a  century, 
in  spite  of  all,  it  is  going  to  its  completion,  when  a  last  stroke  of  ad- 
versity destroys  Port  Royal.  Even  the  name  Port  Royal  is  lost. 
And  afterwards?  Oh!  afterwards,  the  little  colony  of  Acadia  is 
taught  a  lesson  of  sorrow.  It  experiences  bad,  gloomy  days.  One 
day,  one  sad  day  dawns,  darker  than  all  others.  The  song  of  the 
poet  and  the  sympathetic  recital  of  history  have  immortalized  its 
desparingly  sad  features.  Let  us  pass !  Hour  of  justice  will  come. 
Eloquent  voices  prophesy  and  demand  it.  At  last  it  strikes,  and, 
this  time,  forever.  The  sun  which  shines  on  this  happy  land  pours 
its  radiant  light  on  races  equally  free  and  at  last  reconciled. 

Such  are  the  reminiscences  which  awake  the  thoughts  which 
spring  forth  as  from  their  natural  source  at  this  admirable  celebra- 
tion! It  is  of  itself  a  resurrection.  To  our  bewildered  eyes,  in  the 
flash  of  the  passing  minutes,  "Bay  of  Fundy,"  as  before,  becomes 
again  "Baie  Francaise."  French  colors  are  flying  once  more. 
Under  the  fluid  and  soft  name  of  Annapolis,  as  under  transparent 
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gauze,  reappears,  never  to  be  obliterated,  the  old  name  Port  Royal. 
With  it  return  to  life  the  gallant  men  of  the  early  days,  those  I 
named  and  those  who  followed.  They  hear,  they  understand.  The 
language  I  speak  is  the  language  they  spoke.  Something  of  their 
soul  has  passed  into  our  souls.  Something  of  their  life,  something 
of  their  death,  is  mingled  with  these  sweetly  green  meadows,  the 
smile  of  which  tells  so  well  the  vanity  of  pitiless  wars,  and  the  con- 
soling charm  of  passive  nature,  ever  young  and  merciful.  How 
could  one  not  be  deeply  moved?  Such  sights  are  made  to  move; 
they  thrill,  they  fortify.  To  the  Historical  Society  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  especially  to  its  zealous  president,  belongs  the  merit  and 
thoughtfulness  of  seizing  this  unique  opportunity.  The  idea  was 
noble,  it  was  beautiful,  it  realized  itself  in  the  splendor  of  a  beauti- 
ful day. 

The  president  of  the  French  republic,  whom  I  have  the  great 
honor  to  represent  here,  will  know  in  what  manner,  at  this  solemn 
hour,  old  French  memories,  somewhat  asleep  in  the  mist  and  dis- 
tance of  time,  took  a  new  life  at  your  call;  and  how,  in  their  renew- 
ed freshness  by  you  they  were  extolled  and  glorified.  On  more 
than  one  shore  has  France  thrown  by  the  handful  the  good  seed  of 
effort  in  which,  so  spontaneously,  she  gives  her  heart  and  her 
genius.  Many  a  time  has  the  initiatory  idea  came  from  her;  she 
sows  but  does  not  always  reap.  I  state  the  fact,  not  as  one  who 
complains.    In  the  balance  of  things  eternal,  beautiful  will  ever  be 

"Le  geste  auguste  du  semeur." 
Captain  Dillingham  said: 

The  embarrassment  which  I  am  now  feeling  I  suppose,  should 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  so  much  eloquence  and  distinction  as  are 
near  me;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  My  embarrassment  at  present 
is  due  to  fear  that  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion. 
I  have  just  come  1,600  miles  at  top  speed  to  be  with  you  today,  I 
was  ver>^  happy  on  getting  on  your  coast  to  find  no  fog  to  stop  me, 
as  that  alone  could  have  made  me  slow  down,  so  great  was  my 
anxiety  to  be  with  you  today.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  a  sailor  to 
come  to  this  country,  as  with  all  your  grand  products  you  do  not 
produce  anything  better  than  your  sailors.    There  is  an  affinity  be- 
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tween  sailors.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  go  to  sea  to 
back  a  pohcy  or  to  catch  fish,  you  are  sailors  all  the  same.  When- 
ever we  come  to  a  British  colony  we  always  see  evidence  of  good 
government,  and  there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  the  patriotic  loy- 
alty to  the  crown,  exhibited  by  all  British  colonies.  As  we  look 
back  upon  history  there  seems  to  be  a  spirit  that  flows  irresistibly, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  same  spirit  exists  today  as  existed  in  1604. 
It  made  DeMonts  "go  west.' '  This  advice  was  given  in  my  coun- 
try by  Horace  Greeley.  Today  you  celebrate  an  event  which,  as 
the  chairman  has  said,  France  is  responsible  for,  and  in  my  coun- 
try today  we  are  celebrating  an  occasion  for  which  France  is  also 
responsible.  It  is  that  irresistible  spirit  of  DeMonts  which  sent 
him  west,  and  we  got  to  the  Rockies  without  firing  a  shot  in  anger. 
It  has  been  my  honor  and  pleasure  to  have  served  with  the  great 
British  navy  from  which  we  have  learned  so  much,  and  where  we 
see  the  great  exhibition  of  sea-power  so  necessary  to  maintain  an 
empire.  From  them,  we  have  learned  the  climax  of  our  profession, 
which  is  to  hit  the  target.  I  came  without  a  prepared  speech,  but 
my  heart  is  full,  and  I  bring  from  the  people  and  president  of  the 
United  States  cordial  sympathy  and  greeting  for  the  celebration 
of  an  occasion  when  your  forefathers,  like  mine  laid  the  foundation 
in  the  western  hemisphere  of  the  greatest  civilization  in  the  world. 
The  honor  to  be  here  is  great. 

In  the  inevitable  absence  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Honour- 
able A.  Tourgeon,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Government  of 
Quebec,  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  French  population  of  Canada. 

The  proceedings  for  the  occasion  concluded  with  the  following 
excellent  address  from  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Halifax. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — Events,  not  years,  are  the  true  mea- 
sure of  a  nation's  historic  renown.  The  more  pregnant  an  achieve- 
ment has  been  of  beneficial  results  to  mankind,  the  more  worthy  it 
is  of  commemoration,  even  though  the  manner  of  its  accomplish- 
ment may  not  have  been  accompanied  by  any  of  those  specular 
deeds  of  prowess  which  appeal  so  powerfully  to  the  imagination. 
Greatness  of  soul  may  be  as  fully  displayed  in  daring  unknown 
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dangers  as  in  facing  real  ones,  and  in  enduring  unexpected  hard- 
ships as  in  attacking  the  entrenched  positions  of  an  enemy.  Moral 
courage  is  surely  no  less  admirable  than  physical.  These  princi- 
ples would  justify,  were  justification  required,  the  celebration  of 
today.  Three  hundred  years  is  a  short  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  we  fuUy  admit,  but  the  event  we  commemorate,  the 
planting  of  civilization  on  these  shores,  three  hundred  years  ago — 
and  the  subsequent  ones — are  of  such  importance  to  mankind,  will 
have  such  far-reaching  effects,  and  have  been  accompanied  by  such 
a  display  of  noble  qualities  as  to  fill  up  many  cycles  of  time.  With 
the  exception  of  Mexico,  practically  the  whole  of  North  America, 
as  we  see  it  today,  is  the  result  of  the  settlement  of  Port  Royal. 
Because  of  it,  expeditions  were  sent,  not  only  around  the  coasts  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  but  also  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  up 
the  great  river  of  that  name,  resulting  in  the  founding  of  trading 
and  fishing  stations,  which  later  on  became  centres  of  civilization. 
The  adventurous  spirit  of  DeMonts,  Champlain  and  Poutrincourt 
soon  enkindled  a  kindred  flame  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  who 
emulated,  at  Jamestown,  the  deeds  of  the  founders  of  Acadia.  The 
story  of  the  fertility  and  marked  resources  of  Acadia  as  told  by 
Lescarbot,  and  in  the  letters  of  Biencourt,  son  of  the  Sieur 
Poutrincourt,  was,  no  doubt,  known  to  the  leaders  of  the  May- 
flower expedition,  and  gave  them  courage  to  undertake  what  was 
no  longer  an  unknown  voyage,  but  a  beaten  course  to  a  hospitable 
shore. 

Looking,  then,  at  this  northern  continent,  and  its  wonderful 
development,  and  considering  that  the  initial  impulse  to  its  civili- 
zation was  given  by  the  founding  of  Port  Royal,  we  can  surely 
claim  that  this  latter  event  was  one  of  transcending  importance  to 
mankind.  Peering  into  the  future  we  can,  without  claiming  a 
spirit  of  prophecy,  confidently  predict  in  the  case  of  our  own  be- 
loved Canada  that  its  effects  will  also  be  far-reaching.  The  future 
of  the  world  is  ours.  In  this  vast  Dominion  which  is  the  great 
storehouse  of  the  treasures  of  nature,  future  millions  will  reap 
bounteous  harvests  from  our  plains,  will  delve  wealth  from  our 
mines,  hew  fortunes  from  our  forests,  and  drag  riches  from  the  wa- 
ters surrounding  our  shores.    Here  the  great  problems  of  civil 
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government,  of  economic  systems,  of  economic  questionings,  which 
have  exercised  and  fretted  the  ingenuity  of  man,  will  be  worked 
out  to  a  satisfactory  solution.  Canada  shall  cease  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  human  race  only  when  that  race  shall  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Finally  greatness  of  soul,  resourcefulness  in  difficulties,  adap- 
tability to  surrounding  conditions,  and  patient  courage  illumine  the 
romantic  story  of  the  founding  and  development  of  Acadia.  What- 
ever blots  there  may  be  on  the  bright  pages  which  record  the  deeds 
of  the  past  three  hundred  years  are  due  to  the  ever-present  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  their  brightness  and  glory  bear  testimony 
to  the  chivalry  of  the  great  races  which  strove  and  toiled  in  this 
fair  land.  Good  reason,  then,  have  we,  Gaul,  or  Saxon,  or  Celt,  to 
rejoice  today. 

The  promoters  of  this  celebration  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  happy  thought  that  suggested,  and  the  energy  that  has  made  a 
success  of  this  demonstration,  gathering  as  to  a  family  festival,  re- 
presentatives of  various  races  and  interests,  who  can  all  partici- 
pate in  the  common  joy. 

For  myself,  I  rejoice  to  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  today  in,  I  may  say,  a  triple  capacity, — as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  appointed  to  convey  to 
the  committee  in  charge  the  deep  interest  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
this  celebration;  as  a  citizen  of  this  fair  land,  who  is  proud  of  its 
past  and  hopeful  of  its  future ;  and  finally,  as  a  minister  of  that  gos- 
pel of  peace  and  good  will,  which  in  all  of  this  continent  north  of 
Florida  was  first  preached  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  basin  of 
Annapolis.  For  here,  first  of  all  in  that  vast  district,  a  Christian 
altar  was  set  up,  the  gospel  message  preached  to  the  savage,  and 
the  first  heathen  gathered  into  the  fold.  Several  years  before  the 
Mayflower  had  been  moored  to  Plymouth  Rock — before  James- 
town or  even  Quebec  had  been  founded,  the  rites  of  Christianity 
had  been  practised,  and  its  doctrines  promulgated,  in  the  rude 
camp  of  Port  Royal.  This  is  a  glory  which  has  been  too  long  ob- 
scured, or  forgotten,  or  denied,  but  which  is  vindicated  and  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  all  by  this  tercentenary  celebration.    May  the 
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children  of  Nova  Scotia  ever  remember  that  as  their  province  was 
the  first  discovered,  the  first  colonized,  the  first  to  receive  the  gos- 
pel of  holiness,  so  they  should  strive  to  be  first  in  virtue,  first  in  in- 
telligence, first  in  an  enlightened  love  of  country. 

In  the  afternoon  an  excursion  was  given  on  the  steamer  Gran- 
ville to  a  point  opposite  Goat  Island,  which  represents  the  spot 
where  DeMonts  first  landed  and  founded  Port  Royal.  It  is  six 
miles  below  the  site  of  Fort  Ann,  which,  thirty  or  forty  years  after, 
became  the  site  of  Port  Royal,  now  the  town  of  Annapolis  Royal. 
Nearly  all  the  distinguished  visitors,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
the  town,  the  members  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society  and  a 
number  of  other  citizens  attended  this  excursion.  Arriving  op- 
posite the  spot  where  the  original  Port  Royal  had  been  built, 
which  was  marked  by  a  flagstaff.  Judge  Savary  pointed  out  in  a 
clear  and  interesting  manner  the  location  of  the  several  buildings 
which  marked  the  first  fort  and  settlement,  after  which  interesting 
addresses  were  delivered  according  to  the  programme  below : — 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

1.    Trip  by  Steamer  to  Goat  Island,  Granville,  where  first  fort 
was  erected. 

3.  Address — Hon.  Charles  LangeIvIKR. 

4.  Address — Mr.  Arthur  Lord,  Mass.  Historical  Society. 

5.  Address — Rev.  W.  G.  Gaynor,  St.  John  Historical  Society. 

In  the  evening  a  large  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  at  which  the  President  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  So- 
ciety presided  and  speeches  of  great  interest  were  delivered  by  the 
following  distinguished  gentlemen.  This  is  the  programme  of  the 
evening  meeting: 
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TUESDAY  EVENING. 
Public  Mkkting  Academy  of  Music  8.15  p.  m. 

1.  Address — Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Boston. 

2.  Address — Prof.  R.  G.  Thwaites,  Wisconsin. 

3.  Address — REV.  Dr.  Forrest,  Dalhousie. 

4.  Address — Rev.  Dr.  Keirstead,  Acadia. 

5.  Address — ^President  Hannah,  Kings. 

6.  Address — ^Mr.  John  A.  Cooper,  Toronto. 

7.  Address — Judge  Savary. 

The  Government  of  Canada,  desiring  to  show  its  interest  in 
this  event  in  some  tangible  and  permanent  form,  undertook  to 
erect  a  monument  to  DeMonts  which  should  stand  in  the  old  fort 
which  he  had  founded  three  hundred  years  before. 

It  was  impossible  to  have  this  monument  erected  or  in  its  place 
at  the  time  of  the  Celebration,  but  the  foundation  had  been  built, 
and  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  was  the  first  ceremony  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday  June  22nd.  This  was  done  by  His  Hon- 
or, Lieutenant-Governor  Jones ,  assisted  by  the  Admiral  and  General 
and  the  representatives  of  France  and  the  United  States.  The 
town  of  Annapolis  presented  the  Governor  with  a  trowel  and  asked 
him  to  perform  this  duty,  which  he  did,  making  remarks  suitable 
to  the  occasion,  and  immediately  after  the  stone  had  been  laid  in 
its  place  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  by  the  four  ships  of 
war  then  lying  in  the  harbor. 

It  msLj  be  mentioned  that  on  this  occasion  the  Governor  and 
his  suite  were  received  by  a  guard  of  honor  composed  of  the  squad- 
rons sent  by  the  French  ship  and  the  two  American  ships,  and  the 
national  anthem  was  played  by  the  bands  of  the  ''Troude"  and 
^'Topeka." 

After  the  corner-stone  had  been  laid,  the  distinguished  guests 
repaired  to  the  platform  and  in  the  presence  of  another  large  gath- 
ering of  people  speeches  were  made  as  follows.  Admiral  Sir  A. 
L.  Douglas  said: 
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"We  are  assembled  here  during  these  few  days,  not  only  to 
amuse  and  interest  ourselves,  but  also  to  perform  a  graceful  act  of 
recognition  and  gratitude.  We  have  heard  so  many  able  and  in- 
teresting addresses  on  all  subjects  connected  with  this  tercentenary 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  much.  But  there  is  one 
point  which  strikes  me  most  forcibly,  and  that  is,  that  dropping  all 
national  dijfferences  and  jealousies,  we  are  here  in  concord  to  do 
honor  to  the  enterprise,  pluck,  energy  and  endurance  of  our  gallant 
forerunners,  DeMonts,  Champlain,  Pontgrave  and  their  brave 
comrades. 

We  are  proud  of  our  modern  navies  and  mercantile  marine, 
but,  while  we  cross  the  seas  and  visit  all  parts  of  the  world  under 
steam  in  powerful  vessels,  and  in  the  greatest  comfort,  either  on 
board  men-of-war,  or  on  board  the  great  ocean  liners,  or  the  small- 
er coasting  vessels,  we  are  apt  to  forget,  and  can  hardly  realize  the 
courage  and  enterprize  of  that  little  band  of  seamen,  who,  three 
hundred  years  ago,  in  mere  cockle-shells,  propelled  by  sail  alone — 
with  imperfect  charts,  with  indeed  no  charts — set  out  to  explore 
unknown  seas  and  to  discover  new  lands.  And  when  this  brave 
little  company  of  seamen  and  gentlemen-at-arms  set  foot  at  last  on 
this  land,  after  a  long  and  perilous  voyage,  their  troubles  were  not 
yet  over,  for  in  our  Canadian  winter  they  found  but  an  "iron  wel- 
come." However,  despite  difficulties,  they  planted  themselves 
here,  and  for  us  their  successors,  though  under  a  different  flag,  they 
gained  for  civilization  this  rich  inheritance.  They  did  more  than 
that,  they  left  us  with  the  strain  of  their  noble  blood.  They  are 
still  in  us  and  of  us.  Just  as  in  England,  the  Norman  conquest, 
once  a  yoke,  is  now  a  source  of  pride.  For  we  are  all  one  people, 
conquered  and  the  conquerors,  and  one  blood  runs  through  all,  so 
that  there  is  no  question  of  different  nationalities — French,  Scot- 
tish, Irish,  Saxon — all  meet  in  the  Canadian. 

I  do  not  know  which,  or  how  many,  of  the  gallant  band  who 
first  landed  here  survived  to  leave  progeny — perhaps  the  descend- 
ants hardly  know  themselves — but  that  does  not  matter,  their 
race  is  still  with  us,  and  we  have  a  right  by  adoption  and  inheri- 
tance to  claim  these  heroes  now  as  our  own.    And  so,  stretching 
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hands  across  three  centuries  of  time,  we  greet  these  noble  gentle- 
men of  France,  and  in  so  doing  join  hands  with  Monsieur  Klec- 
kowski,  representing  the  President  of  France,  and  Captain  Dilling- 
ham, representing  America,  our  half  brother,  I  might  almost  say 
our  twin  brother. 

Long  live  the  memory  of  DeMonts,  Champlain  and  their  gal- 
lant band !  (Applause) . 

Major-General  Sir  Charles  Parsons  followed. 

He  said  that  on  behalf  of  the  British  army  he  esteemed  it  an  honor 
and  great  privilege  to  participate  in  this  celebration.  He  consider- 
ed himself  exceptionally  fortunate  in  being  present  to  greet  the  re- 
presentatives of  France  and  the  United  States,  who  had  come  to 
take  part.  This  monument  to  DeMonts,  would  serve  as  a  token  of 
magnanimity  and  good  will  towards  the  great  country  which  foun- 
ded the  first  settlements  in  North  America,  and  which  today,  he 
was  pleased  to  know,  sustained  the  most  cordial  relations  of 
friendship  with  our  own  empire.  May  peace  and  good  will  contin- 
ue between  France,  whose  pioneers  founded  Port  Royal,  the  Uni- 
ted States,  whose  inhabitants  made  it  British,  and  Great  Britain, 
in  whose  possession  it  now  is !  The  site  of  Annapolis  was  well  cho- 
sen from  a  militaiy  standpoint,  and  goes  far  to  prove  that  these 
distinguished  pioneers  possessed  marked  miHtary  knowledge  and 
acquirements.  Sir  Charles  felt  under  obUgations  to  the  Nova  Scotia 
Historical  Society  for  their  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  army  gen- 
erally the  military  history  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  convinced 
that  he  was  expressing  the  wish  of  the  British  army  when  he  said 
that  he  hoped  the  statue  of  DeMonts  would  stand  as  a  token  of 
lasting  friendship  and  good  will  between  France  and  the  British 
empire — an  empire  of  which  the  Dominion  of  Canada  forms  so 
important  a  part. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Wade,  K.  C,  the  member  for  Annapolis  in  the  House 
of  Commons ,  also  spoke  briefly,  intimating  that  the  reason  the  sta- 
tue to  DeMonts  had  been  given  by  the  Government  was  to  cele- 
brate the  happy  union,  and  good  feeling  which  now  marks  all 
classes  of  the  Canadian  people  on  the  tercentenary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Port  Royal. 
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Samuel  V.  Hoffman,  representing  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  conveyed  the  greetings  of  that  society  and  went  on  to 
speak  particularly  of  the  work  of  Champlain.  In  this  connection 
Mr.  Hoffman  displayed  a  most  interesting  relic — the  astrolable  of 
Champlain.  A  bronze  instrument  marked  1603  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  primitive  sextant,  probably  used  by  him  in  Annapolis 
Basin,  as  there  is  almost  absolute  certainty  by  circumstantial 
evidence  to  it  being  used  by  DelMonts  and  Champlain  on  their 
expedition  to  the  new  world.  This  relic  of  the  explorers  was 
ploughed  up  in  a  field  near  the  river  in  Renfrew  County,  Ontario 
in  1867  in  ground  where  Champlain  explored  and  there  is  strong 
evidence  in  his  writings,  that  it  was  discarded  or  lost  with 
other  implements  at  or  near  where  it  was  found. 

This  brought  to  a  conclusion  one  of  the  most  memorable  his- 
torical celebrations  that  has  taken  place  in  Canada.  All  the  ar- 
rangements were  carried  out  with  exactitude  and  every  feature  of 
the  celebration,  which  lasted  for  two  days,  occurred  without  a 
single  hitch  in  the  proceedings,  and  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical 
Society  has  received  from  many  quarters  the  most  cordial  congratu- 
lations upon  the  success  which  attended  this  Celebration. 

That  a  nation  should  value  its  history  and  note  from  time  to 
time  the  mile-stones  of  its  progress  will  be  recognized  by  every 
wise  and  thinking  person.  That  the  growth  of  civilization  and 
political  power  in  North  America  constitutes  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant epochs  in  the  world's  history  seems  to  make  especially 
fitting  a  Celebration  or  the  tercentenary  of  a  memorable  occasion, 
when  the  first  seeds  of  that  civilization  and  power  were  planted  on 
North  American  soil. 
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Appendix. 
Governor  Parr. 

The  portrait  of  Governor  John  Parr,  which  appears  in  this 
Volume  of  Transactions,  is  a  copy  from  a  picture  on  vellum 
painted  in  London  in  1780,  which  subsequently  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Lt.  Gen.  Earl  Dalhousie,  who  in  1816,  when  Lt.  Governor 
of  Nova  Scotia  presented  it  to  Matthew  Richardson,  an  influential 
and  wealthy  merchant  of  Halifax,  then  residing  at  Studley,  and 
who  there,  often  entertained  the  Karl.  The  picture  passed  into  the 
hands  of  W.  M.  Richardson,  Esq.,  who  held  it  for  over  60  years 
and  shortly  before  his  death,  presented  it  to  Jas.  S.  Macdonald 
who  had  it  copied  to  illustrate  the  memoir  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  rulers  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  18th  century. 


Celebration  of  32nd  Anniversary  of  Formation  of  Society. 

On  21st  June,  1910,  the  Society  held  a  special  meeting  to 
celebrate  the  32nd  Anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  also  to  honour  the  Natal  Day  of  Halifax,  which  was 
founded  by  Hon.  Edward  Cornwallis,  21st  June  1749.  The 
meeting  held  at  the  Province  Building  was  marked  by  a 
splendid  attendance  and  great  enthusiasm.  A  number  of  inter- 
esting historical  addresses  were  delivered.  The  President  of  the 
Society  James  S.  Macdonald  presided,  and  in  his  opening  remarks, 
gave  a  brief  and  lucid  idea  of  the  work  and  successful  progress 
of  the  Institution.  He  was  followed  by  Judge  Longley,  Senator 
Roche,  Senator  Ross,  Archdeacon  Armitage,  Rev.  Dr.  MacMillan 
of  St.  Matthews  Church,  Frederick  Campbell  of  London,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Russell,  all  of  whom  gave  patriotic  and  spirited  addresses 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  which  greatly  interested  the  audience. 
The  good  work  by  the  Society  of  reviving  an  old  custom  that 
prevailed  generations  ago,  of  holding  an  historical  meeting  on 
the  evening  of  the  Natal  Day  of  Halifax,  was  thus  restored  with 
great  success,  and  was  the  first  at  which  any  music  was  provided, 
Samuel  Crawford  sang,  Joseph  Howe's  "Hail  to  the  day  when  the 
Britons  came  over,  to  the  setting  by  Halls  in  1849,  and  the  reunion 
was  pronounced  by  all  a  splendid  success. 
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Read  bki^ore  The  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society  June  21,  1878, 
TO  June  21,  1910. 


Date. 


Title. 


1878, 

June  21  Inaugural  Address 
Sept.    5|  History  of  St.  Paul's  Chtirch.    Part  I 
Oct.     3|  Autobiagraphy  of  Revd.  Wm.  Cochran 
Nov.    7  Telegraphy  in  Nova  Scotia  and  neighboring 
Provinces 


1879. 

Jan.  2 
Mar.  6 

June  5 
Nov.  6 
1880. 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 

May  13 


Early  Settlement  of  Shubenacadie  

Journal  of  Colonel  Nicholson  at  Siege  of  An 

napolis   

Translation  from  the  French,  relating  to 

the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Indians  prior 

to  the  discovery  by  Cabot  

Journey  to  Yarmouth  in  17 — by  Mather 
Byles  


June 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1881, 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Mar. 


Early  Journalism  in  Nova  Scotia  

History  of  St.  Paul's  Church.    Pts.  II,  III. 
Governor  Comwallis  and  the  first  Council  . 
6|Witherspoon's  Jotunal  of  the  Siege  of 

Quebec  

Walter  Bromley  and  his  labors  in  the  cause 
of  Education,  by  late  John  Young. 
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A 

AcADiAXS,  French,  marched  with  mil- 
itia to  take  part  in  defence  of 
Halifax.  103: 
settled  in  X.  S.,  proved  loyal  dm*- 
ing  the  war,  102. 
Alligator,  H.  M.  S..  brousht  in  French 
prizes,  April  30..  1793.  SI. 

B 

Baglet,  Captain  Jas..  ship  seized  by 
prisoners,  carried  to  St.  ila- 
lo,  95. 

Bute,  Lord,  and  colleagues  charged 
"vrith  bribery.  S-5-S6; 
aided  French  efforts  to  secure  foot- 
ing in  Canada.  54. 

C 

C'HAiaTABLE  I?J5H  SocxETY  estab- 
lished, 66. 

D 

Danstille.  Go^-erxos  of  St.  Pierre, 
resided  for  a  number  of  years 
at  Dartmouth.  90. 
DeMonts  tercentenary,  first  landing 
of  Europeans  1604.  107: 
suggested  bv  people  of  Annapolis 

Royal.  10'7: 
representatives  of  France.  U.  S.. 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  vice.  112 
and  113: 

programme  and  addresses  21  June. 
1904.  114. 
Dorchester.   Lord,   and   suite  visit 
Halifax,  6S. 

F 

Fat.kt.otd.  Lord,  sent  report  to  Lord 

John  Russel.  12. 
Fanning.    Edward,    arrived  17S3. 
sworn  ia  as  Lt.-Gov..  55: 
built  house  at  Point  Pleasant.  62. 


Finucane.  Chief  Justice,  sent  to  settle 
dissatisfaction  at  Parr  Town 
56-57: 
died  17S5,  62. 
Fisheries  of  British  Xorth  America. 
Confederation  of    provinces,  pass 
protection  of  fisheries  to  fed- 
eral parliament.  21: 
documents,  extracts  from.  36-39: 
federal  parhament  voted  $150,000 
for  protecting  fisheries.  27: 
issue'd  instructions,  16  March. 

ISi'O.  2S: 
denied  claim  of  U.  S.  consul 

general.  2S; 
same  claim  repudiated  by  Hon . 
Jos.  Howe.  2S: 
Ghent,  treaty  of.  5  Aug.  1S14,  3; 
law  otncers  opinion  that  war 
of  1S12  terminated  treatv 
of  17S3,,  3: 
fishery  questions  left  open  in 
treaty,  3; 
Independance.    war     of,  closed 
17S3,  1; 

treaty  concluded,  admitting 

some  V.  S.  claims,  2: 
treaty  objected  to,  by  British 
colonists,  2: 
Licenses  to  U.  S.  fishermen  gran- 
ted from  lS6d-lS69,  21; 
Licensing  system,  following  abor- 
tive Washington  treaty.  33; 
Paris  treaty,  of  1763.  Fisheries 
along  shores,  ceded  by  France, 
with  the  land.  1: 
Reciprocity  treaty,   1S54.  condi- 
tions prior  to.  16: 
delegates  of  Canada,  and  mari- 
time provinces,  meet  at  Tor- 
onto, 17; 
H.  M.  gov't,  promise  steam- 
ers, for  Drotection  of  fisheries 
IS: 

Lt.-Gov.,  asked  to  stay  negocia- 
tions.  surrendering  fishing 
privileges.  19: 

t7) 
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memorial  to  Queen,  that  fish- 
ery restrictions,  be  preserv- 
ed, 19; 

Treaty  signed,  5  June  1854,  termi- 
nated bv  U.  S.  gov't.,  March, 
1866,  21; 

Treaty    or  convention  of  181S. 

Article  one,  on  which  most 
other  treatie  sare  based,  5-6; 

British  parliament,  give  effect 
to  treaty,  7; 

coimcil  and  assembly  of  N.  S. 
address  Sovereign,  for  regu- 
lations under  imperial  act,  7; 

Falkland,  Lord,  sent  to  Lord 
John  Russell  report  of  com- 
mittee on  fisheries,  and  case 
for  law  officers,  12; 

Johnston,  Hon.  J.  W.,  report 
to  British  government,  14; 

law  officers,  uphold  contention 
of  N.  S.  gov't.,  12; 

orders  in  council,  15  June  and 
5  July,  1836,  ractify  provin- 
cial act,  9; 

Palmerston,  Lord,  referred  ap- 
peal of  American  minister  in 
England  to  Lord  Falkland, 

11; 

provincial  legislature  pass  fish- 
eries act  of  1836,  8; 

report  of  committee  of  N.  S. 
legislature  10  April,  1837  o 
infringeent  of  treaty  by  U. 
S.  fishermen,  9; 

extract  from,  36; 

Stanley,  Lord,  upheld  treaty, 
except  as  to  Bay  of  Fundy, 
15; 

United  States,  decisions  as  to 
Chesapeake   and  Delaware 
bays,  16; 
War  of  1812,  memorial  from  N.  S. 
gov't.,  asking  H.  M.  ministers 
to  exclude  foreign  fishermen 
from  inshore  fisheries,  2; 
Washington,  treaty  of,  1871,  be- 
came effective  July,  1873,  23; 
commission  to  determine  com- 
pensation to  Gt.  Bn.,  23; 
commission  met  at  Halifax, 

June,  1877,  24; 
fishery  articles  '  terminated  by 
U.  S.,  1885,  26; 
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conditions  after  termination, 
27; 

Washington,  treaty  of  1888,  com- 
mission appted,  32; 
provisions  of  treaty,  32-33; 
signed  15  Feb.,  1888,  rejected 
by  senate,  32-33; 
Franklin,  James  Boutineau,  appoin- 
ted clerk  of  house  of  assem- 
bly, 64; 
Lt.-Gov.,  disappointed,  46; 
French   civilian   prisoners  from  St. 
Pierre,   detained  in  Halifax, 
100. 

naval  officers  and  seamen  cap- 
tured in  prizes  brought  back 
to  Halifax,  101 . 

officers  and  seamen  removed  by 
cartel,  101. 

prisoners  well  treated,  but  offi- 
cers induced  discontent  in  civi- 
lians, 101. 

G 

German  Society  established,  66; 

Getsham,  Capt.,  ship  seized  by  prison- 
ers, and  taken  to  St.  Malo,  95; 

Graham,  Hon.  Wallace,  Fisheries 
of  B.  N.  A.,  and  U.  S.,  fisher- 
men, 1; 

H 

Haliburton,  Dr.  John,  elevated  to 
council,  68; 

Halifax .  Bread  scarce  but  rum  plen- 
tiful, 75; 

grand  ball  and  dinner  at  Pontac, 
1786,  66; 

improvement  in  city,  72; 

petition  for  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion refused,  63; 

visits  of  Prince  William  Henry, 
67-70; 

Hammond,  Lt.-Gov.,  disappointed, 
46. 

High  German  Society  established 
during  Parr's  go vernership,  66; 

Hill,  Rev.  Geo.  Wm.,  M.  A.,  D.  C.  L., 
in  memoriam,  106; 

Hill,  William  Hy.,  in  memoriam,  106. 

How,  Edward,  appointed  justice  of 
inferior  court  of  common  pleas, 
for  Annapolis  county,  64. 
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Howe,  Hon.  Jos.,  secured  co-opera- 
tion  of  provinces.  1851,  17; 

I 

IxDiAX  festival  of  St.  Aspinquid,  55' 
Inglis.  Dr.  Charles,  consecrated  Bish- 
op of  X.  S..  11  Aug.,  17S7,  69; 
urged  that  steps  be  taken  by  gov- 
ernment against  the  prevailing 
vice  and  irrehgion,  73. 

J 

Johnston,  Hon.  J.  W..  sent  report  on 
fisheries  to  British  gov't..  14. 

Justice,  administration  of,  in  superior 
courts  impugned,  74-75. 

L 

Laws  severe  for  minor  offenses.  64. 
Loyahsts.   Annapolis.  Digby,  Shel- 
bume  and  Guysboro,  received 
many  refugees  in  17S3.  52. 
Loyalists.  Governor  energetic  in  as- 
sistance and  settlement,  1776- 
17S3.  47: 
governor  wrote  Lord  Xorth,  that 
4000  refugees  needed  shelter  and 
food,  Jan.  17S4.  56; 
influx  of  refugees  taxed  resources 
of  province,  and  powers  of  gov- 
ernor and  council,  47; 
manifesto  of  Boston  republicans, 

1780,  48; 
merciless    treatment    by  Boston 

people.  53; 
party  feeling  between  loyahsts  and 

old  inhabitants,  74; 
Simsbury  mines,  Connecticut,  used 

as  prison.  50  : 
States  laws  defined  a  traitor.  48.  49 
States  repudiated  solemn  guaran- 
tee of  congress,  48; 
2000  loyahsts  and  400  negroes, 
arrived   from  X.   Y..  needing 
shelter  and  food,  Xov.  1783,  54; 
3000  negroes,   came  with  loyal- 
ists, 57: 

M 

Macdon-^ud,  J_i:iiES  S.  ]\Iemoir  of 
Gov.  John  Parr,  41. 

Macormick.  Lt.-Gov.,  arranged  with 
Lt.-Gov.  "Wentworth  for  re- 
moval of  St.  Pierre  emigrants 
from  C.  B  ,  98 


Montagu,  Rear  Admiral,  took  St* 
Pierre,  1778,  and  sent  the  in- 
habitants to  France,  84. 

N 

Negroes,  shipped  to  Sierra  Leone, 
76; 

400  arrived  from  Xew  York,  54; 
_  3000  came  with  loyalists,  57. 
>»orth  British  Societv  founded,  1768, 
61; 

dinner  at  Great  Pontac,  62. 
Xova  Scotia .  Created  an  episcopal  see 
in  1787,  69; 

progress  during  Parr's  administra- 
tion, 66; 

prospering  in  1786.  65; 

province  di'^ided,  5S; 

long  parhament,  59: 

Mases'  report  of  population,  1783- 
4,  57. 

Xova  Scotia    provincial  gov't,  ap- 
pointed a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  81: 
provincial  gov't,   directed  sheriffs 
to  proclaim  war.  SI. 
Xova  Scotia   Historical  societj"  re- 
quested to  take  charge  of  cele- 
bration of  DeMonts  tercen- 
tenary, 107. 

P 

Palmerstox,  Lord,  appealed  to  by 
American  minister,  11. 

Parr.  Governor  John.  Ancestry,  birth, 
education,  and  experience  in 
20th  regt,.  and  marriage.  41- 
45: 

appointed  major  of  the  tower  of 
London,  45: 

appointed  governor  of  X.  S..  13 
Julv,  1782,  45: 

arrived  at  HaHfax  8  Oct.  1782, 
sworn  in  as  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief, 45; 

appearance.  45; 

baxonetey  offered,  which  he  begged 

leave  to  refuse.  65; 
died,  25  Xov.,  1791.  76; 
descendants,  77; 

energetic  in  assistance  and  settle- 
ment of  lovalists.  1776-1783,  47; 
funeral  of.  29  Xov.,  1791,  76; 
grant  of  £500.  towards  entertain- 
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ment  of  strangers,  60; 

made  repeated  visits  to  different 
settlements,  73; 

last  meeting  of  council,  attended  by- 
governor,  17  Nov.,  1791,  76; 

last  governor  and  captain  general 
of  N.  S.,  1786,  64; 

Parr  Town,  N.  B.,  settled,  1782-3, 
56; 

portrait,  particulars  of,  130; 
progress  of  N.  S.,  during  Parr's 

administration,  66; 
visited  Port  Roseway,  inspected 

town,    appointed    officers  and 

named    settlement  Shelburne, 

53; 

recommends  additional  representa- 
tion in  house  of  assembly,  58; 

worked  v/ell  with  his  council,  46; 

energetic  in  assistance  and  settle- 
ment of  loyalists  in  1776-1783, 
47; 

wrote  Lord  North  in  June,  1784, 
that  4000  refugees  needed  shel- 
ter and  food,  56; 
Parr  Town,  N.  B.,  settled  in  1782-3, 
56; 

chief  justice  Finucane,  sent  to  settle 
dissatisfaction,  56-57. 
Peace  proclaimed    with  U.  S.  A., 
30  Nov.,  1782,  47. 

R 

Regiments  disbanded,  60. 

Richery,  Admiral  of  the  French  fleet, 
burned  buildings  remaining  at 
St.  Pierre,  93. 

Roman  Catholics,  disability  acts  re- 
pealed, 1783,  59. 

S 

St.  Georges'  Society  established 
during  Parr's  term  of  oflSce, 
66. 

St.  Pierre,  "a.  bit  of  old  France",  82; 
ceded  by  British  at  Treaty  of  Paris 
as  a  French  port  of  refuge,  83; 
exiles  manned  a  privateer  at  N.  Y., 
102; 

French  training  place  of  hardy  sea- 
men, 83; 

French  officials,  soldiers  and  inhab- 
itants held  prisoners,  88; 
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head  quarters  of  French  bank  fish- 
ery, 82; 

families  carried  to  Shelburne  and 
Liverpool,  97; 

prisoners  allowed  to  leave  in  their 
boats,  96; 

re-occupied  by  French  after  revo- 
lutionary war,  84; 

surrendered  without  firing  a  gun, 
88; 

Scottish  Guild  of  Merchants  founded 
1761,  absorbed  by  North  Bri- 
tish Society,  61; 

Seitz,  Baron  de,  died,  1784,  60; 

Sigogne,  Abbe,  appointed  French 
priest,  1799,  among  the  aca- 
dians  of  western  N.  S.,  (note), 
103: 

Smith,  Rev.  T.  Watson  .  Halifax  and 
capture  of  St.  Pierre,  1793, 
80. 

Stanley,  Lord,  upheld  treaty,  15. 
U 

Uniacke,  J  as.  B.,  chairman  of  com- 
mittee of  N.  S.,  legislature,  9. 

W 

Went  worth,  Lt.-  Gov.,  announced 
war  declared  by  French  re- 
public, 1  Feb.  1793,  80; 
Cornwallis  barracks,  where  prison- 
ers were  placed,  89; 
French  officers,  captured  in  prizes, 

sent  away  in  cartel,  102; 
Lt.-Gov.,  forwarded  memorial  ask- 
ing for  a  French  priest,  1796,  103. 
granted  letters  of  marque  or  com- 
missions of  privateers,  80; 
instructions  to  collector  at  Shel- 
burne, as  to  treatment  of  French 
prisoners,  97; 
and  to  collector  at  Liverpool,  97; 
modified   instructions,  respecting 

prisoners  on  the  islands,  92; 
prisoners,  at  Halifax,  well  treated, 
93; 

instructed  to  raise  provincial  regi- 
ment, he  to  be  colonel,  80; 

removed  acadians  in  C.  B.,  to  suit- 
able places  along  the  shores  of 
N.  S.,  99; 
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reports  to  Duke  of  Newcastle  in 
1794,  that  removal  will  be  to  the 
public  good,  100; 
sent  remainder  of  St.  Pierre  prison- 
ers by  cartel,  1797,  102; 
with  Brig.  Gen '1.  James  Ogilvie, 
prepared  to  attack  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  81; 
worried  by  charge  of  French  pris- 


Went  worth — Continued . 
oners,  90. 
writes    Duke    of   Portland,  that 
French  were  useful,  and  con- 
tented, 100. 
Whale  fishery  estabhshed,  1784,  59. 
William  Henry,  Prince,  visited  Hali- 
fax, 1786-7,  67-70;  ,^ 
legislature  voted  £700  for  enter- 
tainment, 71; 
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